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Welcome to THRUST #10—an Issue I feel is another giant 
step forward In a large nxunber of areas. 

Almost all of the credit for improved visual appearance 
of THRUST this Issue goes to Dan Steffan, who almost single' 
handedly handled the graphics. Dan, of course, also did 
the cover artwork—just days before we went to press—tut 
that's a whole story In itself. 

Originally, Dan and I were contracting Mike Hinge to 
do the cover art. The verbal agreement was made months be¬ 
fore press-time, and seemed to be going very well. Mike 
enthusiastically agreed to do both the artwork and the type 
graphics for the cover, and the contract was drafted and 
mailed for his signature. (The contract called for a pay¬ 
ment significantly larger than we've ever paid for a cover 
In the past.) Things began to drag out, but about a week 
ard a half before press-time, both Dan and I received con¬ 
firmation that the cover had been done—the confirmation 
was from Lou Stathls In New York, who had seen the finished 
product—and that It would be sent soon. But less than one 
week before we went to press, Dan received a call from Mike 

In New York, saying that he was backing out of the agree¬ 

ment, aid would not sign the contract or send the cover. 

Needless to say, both Dan and I were very disappointed. 
But Dan rose admirably to the occasion and produced the 
exquisite cover you see on this Issue. 

With this Issue we have also changed to a different- 
aid more expensive—printer. Artie Romero, who was hand¬ 
ling the printing In Colorado, was finding that he had too 
little time to continue as production assistant. I hope 
that the addition of glossy cover stock will more than off¬ 
set the change from book to "newsprint Interiors. 


know, this Is the first time each of them has 'been subjec¬ 
ted to the indignities of an interview, and their observa¬ 
tions and opinions fit very well with our theme this issue. 

We are also extremely pleased with several other fea¬ 
tures this issue. The astoundlngly beautiful five page 
strip by Derek Carter Is one of the best he's done. We have 
a vdry pertinent transcription of a speech by Isaac Asimov, 
This Issue's extensive book review section helps greatly 
towards our goal of reviewing most of the important sf 
books constantly being published. And, we have a letter's 
section which, for me at least, has 'become one of the 
most Interesting parts of the Issue. 

I'm afraid I'm going to have to take off my editor's 
hat for a while and talk to you as publisher. 

Financially, things are rough. No't really much worse 
than I planned for when I decided to begin publishing 
THRUST again, on my own, ais a larger-'budget nationally 
dlstrl'buted sf review magazine, but rough nonetheless, 

I lost numerous thousands of dollars on THRUST last year, 
and will probably lose only a little less this year, I can 
handle the losses—I have no Intention of folding the maga¬ 
zine—'but I'd rather not have to. Boy, would I rather not 

If there's anyone out there sympathetic to this prob¬ 
lem—and I certainly hope there is—there are lots of 
things you can do. The first and most important thing Is, 

If you haven't done so already, subscribe. And tell your 
friends to subscribe. 'Word of mouth is the cheapest form 
of publicity, and with the rising costs of advertising, I'm 
going to make the following offer to all present subscrib¬ 
ers to THRUST: get three friends to subscribe ard I'll add 
one Issue onto your subscription. If you write and ask for 
It, I'll even send a bunch of flyers and subscription forms. 
Also, show THRUST to your local book stores and tell them 
about our wholesale rates, or just send me their addresses 
and I'll send them a sample issue. Next, patronize our ad¬ 
vertisers, and mention THRUST when you do. A large amount 
of advertising revenue is necessarily an essential contrib¬ 
ution to thrust's financial well-being. 

I mean, after all, if I'm still losing this much money 
five years from now, the IRS Is going to close me down. 

One unfortunate side-light to the money problem Is that 
I may have to start phasing out my former complimentary 
Issue policy, I have been sending free Issues of every 
writer and fan who Is mentioned In each Issue of THRUST— 
a policy that has meant up to one hundred complimentary 
Issues of THRUST. I would like to make heart-felt. If 
somewhat presumptions, plea that everyone receiving this ^ 
Issue free subscribe—if, of course, your financial sltua- j 
tlon is any rosier than mine at the moment. ; 

In addition, trades for fanzines will have to be out to 
about a dozen. I know I'm not going to make any friends 1 
like this, but I will say that I do appreciate receiving 
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fanzines, and vlll attempt to respond to as many as possi¬ 
ble of those I do receive. 

For all those ardent letterhacks out there, never fear, 
you will still receive a free Issue for a published letter 
of eoanent. That won't change. 

As a special note, I'd like to give my slncerest con¬ 
gratulations to two close friends, as well as contributors 
to THBUST, Dave Blschoff and Dennis Bailey, whose short 
story "Tin Woodjnan" was just nominated by the Science Fic¬ 
tion Writers of America for a Nebula Award, This Is the 
first nomination for both writers—In fact, the story was 
Dennis' first published fiction—and a well-deserved one. 

If you're Interested In reading the story. It was published 
in the December 1976 Issue of AMAZING. 

Moot of you have probably seen the December Issue of 
LOCUS containing Harlan Ellison's statement regarding his 
Intention of boycotting the state of Arizona during this 
year's Worldcon In Phoenix. The reactions which I've so 
fax seen and heard have been mixed, although the majority 
seemed rather Incredulous about the advisability of trying 
to live In a tent In Arizona In August, 

I really don't know. I'm very much In favor of the ERA 
and also In favor of those who read science fiction making 
their voices heard In real-life issues. One objection I've 
heard, from Linda Bushyager In HARASS, Is that a total boy¬ 
cott would coot the convention ctie to default of hotel con¬ 
tract (the convention must promise that a certain number of 
rooms will be taken In order for convention facilities to 
be used free). I think It unlikely that the boycott will 
be that complete, in any case, but It could be a factor. 

I'd like to hear from THRUST'S readers on their opinions of 
the situation. 

As of now. It looks like I may not be able to afford 
going to Phoenix for the Worldcon this year at all, so It 
may be a moot point, for me. ' 

Did everyone hear about the real live clone that has 
been reported to exist? 14 months old, too. It seems like 
a very unlikely story...they were probably Just oloneing 

arounl.,. 

Well, I saw Close Encounters of the Third Kind a few 
weeks ago. I must say I wasn't really that Impressed; It 
was the most one-dlmenslonal movie I've ever seen. There 
was Just one single point to the whole moviei aliens can 
really be awe-inspiring. Some people have wondered why 
the characters—and In fact the whole first hour and a 
half— of the film axe so boring. The answer Is simple— 
to make the aliens seen more Interesting In comparison. 


HE.ir ISSUE; All our standard columnists, possibly some 
Interviews with sf editors next time around, and possibly. 
Just possibly, a column on sexism In science fiction by 
Jessica Amanda Salmanson. See you In late August or early 
September. 
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dave bischoff 

Klxby McCauley has, in the last few years, made a 
startling, meteoric rise to become one of the most success¬ 
ful and respected literary agents in the field of science 
fiction, fantasy and horror. He has also become a familiar 
fabe to be seen at many of the numerous science fiction 
conventions'held each year. The following interview takes 
a rare look at a little talked about side of our field—the 
business side of science fiction. 


THRUSTt In a recent issue of EMPIRE, Tom Monteleone makes 
the s-tatement that editors, in general, are very nice 
" ' people, but publishers themselves are mainly cold 

hearted bastards. As an agent, do you find this to be 

HcGAULEY: I think most have great concern for writers, but 
they're business men. They're interested in making the 
best possible deal for themselves, and obviously that's 
not in the Interest of the writer. But it's not partic¬ 
ularly vllllnous or cold-hearted. 

THRUST: How do you see the role of the literary agent? 

HcGAULEYI The agent is basically a middle man between the 
author and publisher. He's there to get what the wri¬ 
ter wants, if it's possible—money, contract revis¬ 
ions—basically being eyes, ears and nose for the wri¬ 
ter on the publishing scene. There are many functions, 
but these are most Important. 

THRUST: But you must also get things for writers, in some 
oases, that they would never think of. 

HcGAULEYI Sure, Even a bad agent can get things for a 
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became an 
agent because 
a frustrated 
writer ” 

writer that he can't get on his own. Publishers have 
some things that they almost automatically give to an 
agent, but wouH never give to an agent as his own rep¬ 
resentative, 

THHUST: Last year at the Nebula Awards, Harlan Ellison 

pointed out the case of Fritz Lelber. He's one of the 
most respected writers in the industry, yet he hasn't 
been making much money. 

McCauley: I can't really comment on Fritz Leiber's situa¬ 
tion, as I don't know whether a different agent would 
have made a difference. I think, to a certain extent, 
it depends on the point in one's career that both agent 
and writer link up. I started working with Theodore 
Sturgeon a few years ago, and I think I made real 
strides. But I'don't know if I would have been able to 
make these strides ten years ago, because it depends on 
where Sturgeons mind is at. The writer always has con¬ 
trol over the relationship) he's the boss. The agent 
works for the writer and can only do what a writer 
wants him to do. 

THRUST: Why are you an agent and how did you get into the 
business? f 

HeCAULEY; I probably became an agent and editor because 

I'm a frustrated writer. Most people in the publishing 
industry are frustrated writers. Most editors are 
frustrated writers, although some are real writers and 
do both. Also I've always been into sales. I've sold 
a great many things—furniture to linoleum to mutual 
funds insurance. The frustration of selling things I 
really didn't care about finally feel together with my 
Interest in writing. 

THRUST: So you chose to be mainly an agent for sf and 
fantasy writers because of your passion for sf and 
fantasy? 

MoCAULEY: My overriding passion is writing in general, but 
I have always always had a special Interest in sf ard 
fantasy. It was through this Interest and my relation¬ 
ships with people in the field. 

THRUST: How did you meet people in the field? 

HeCAULEY: I met them at conventions or socially. In 

Minneapolis, I visited the writers who lived there like 
Cliff Simak and Gordy Dickson. 'When I was just a 
fan, I used to write letters to authors. So I got to 
know a lot of writers over a period of years. 

THHUST: I didn't realize that you were a fan. How were 
you Involved in fandom? 

McCAULEY: I didn't start going to conventions until I was 
Involved professionally. I was never in fandom, per 
se, I was a fan in the more general sense. I knew a 
number of fans socially, though. 

THRUST: So you started.off in the Minneapolis area? 

HeCAULEY: Yes, I sold insurance there, and went on to 

start as a literary agent later. Most agents start out 
as editors, in order to build contracts, although some, 
such as Henry Morrison, started as agents. 

'THRUST: He did work for Scott Meredith for a while first. 

McCAULEY: That's right. Many agents work out of a big 


agency for a while and then tare^ away to fon thoiz 
own. - 

.THRUST: There seeas to be a lot of cooptation Mong 
agents. 

:HcCAUI£Y) Sure, I have several friends who axe %ls.o 

agents. But one thing about being an le'tltet It 

allows a certain aaeunt of business .cx^tlvlty, 
most of the best ageitts I know are« to a oertaln-ezteti 
loners. They don't want to do business with e^r 
agents. 

THRUST: I was speaking of the type of eoaraderla that 
exists among SFVA aeabexs. 

HcCAUI£¥: Sure, aost agents will give their oplnloas about 
things to other agents. And, stxvtgely.oiiough, there's 
very little stealing of clients among agents, beoguse 
you can't really steal a oUent. If a writer likes you, 
it's a very i>exaonal thing. There's no way I earn start 
romancing someone else *a silent, , . 

THRUST: Do you'belong to an agen'ts amseelhtlonT " . ; 

HcCAUl£Y: There are'two suah onrganlsatlens,- The oldv oaa 
Is the SAR, the Society of i^rtlsi's Representatives. 

The new one, which I'm a member of. Is callad the Inde- ' 
pendent Literary Agents Asseelatlon, I Joined t'lw 
organization Just for Inforaatlon, talking 'with other 
agents, and Just enlarging ay knowledge' of puUlshlig, 
They're more Information functions than social fghe-, 
tlons. 

THRUST: When did you actually become an agent? 

McCAULEY: That happened sort of accidentally. 1 was a 
great fan of a British writer named Robert Alkman and 
he was complaining to me In the late sixties that he. 
was havlig trouble trying to get people to publish hl^ 
stories In Aserlca, He suggested I tyy selling sens ‘ 
stories on a part tine basis for him, I did It-out of 
Interest In his wrltl:^ sore thsn anything else, I 
sold a few stories for him to magsslnes and anthologies. 
So when I s-tarted to become very frustrated with sel¬ 
ling Insurance, about a year before I aovod fres.Uiwier 
apolls to New York In 197^, I began to talk with li¬ 
ters who I knew socially, .and I told thsn I was going 
to become a full time agent and would be sovliw to Rpw. . 
York a year later. So In 1973 1 axdo decision to 
become an agent, and I knew I had to aiove to Haw York . 
to be a successful agent, 

THRUST: Why la that? There are auceeesful agents living 
outside of New York, 

HcCAUIEY: Not very successful. Make that living within 
two hundred slles of New York to be successful—>y«u 
have to be able to get Into New Vork, Virginia Kidd, 
for example, lives In Pennsylvania only a few haun 
away. I don't believe you can live In Kansas City'and 
be a top agent, or Hlnneapolle, 

THRUST: So all the action la in Hew Yorii. 

McCAULEY: Yes, this la where 90!< of It Is. It's where JJSK 
of the Important publishers are. 

THRUST: Who were your clients when you soved to New Yoork? 

McCAUl£Y: I had a nusber of BrlUeh horror writers. I had 
a few science fiction and fantasy clients such as David 
Drake and Karl Wagner, but I've picked up the -najor • 
part of ay list sliwe 1 soved to New’York, I don't 
think people took se seriously until I soved to New. .. 
York. Most of ay clients In Hlnnsapolls were at s 
career level slallar to sine, and wanted an agent whs 
could grow with thea, I sust say that aost IwtYe wezksd 
out happily. 

THRUST: You Bust have-had Sons culture shock In aovlng to 
New York and learning how to be an ^ent.. In soma ways 
It must be harder to beoome'a suooessfal agest tham a 
successful "writer. There joertalnly exe son suceessfbl 
writers than agents In the country.' 





McCAUI£Y: Well, one has to have the ability to do anything 
successfully. Apparently I have some talent as an 
agent. Frustration drove me to New York. I prepared 
for about a year for the move and told myself that If 
In another year I didn't see the light at the end of 
the tunnel, I would make my retreat back to Minnesota. 
After a year I wasn't really rich—I had some desperate 
times—but I did see things start to Improve, I was 
meeting more people, and eventually I started to pick 
up new clients justby meeting them at parties and con¬ 
ventions. Knowledge Is about 90^ of being an agent. 
There are other things, like hard work, common sense, 
taste, ethics, but knowledge Is the biggest, part. 

THRUSTi Business sense, or.sense of what good writing is? 

McCAUI£Y: Both. But I don't think anything will teach you 
what good writing Is if you're not already aware of It, 
What you have to develop Is a nose for good writing 
that is also commercial. There Is, unfortunately, a 
lot of writing that Is good but not commercial. I 
think one of my favorite writers, Clark Ashton Smith, 

Is not commercial. 

T^USTi I've noticed that a lot of agents, like Henry 

Morrison, will only sell stuff that they like, and can 
get behind emotionally. 

HcCAULEY; That s very Important. You have to believe In 
what you're selling. In one way or another, either that 
It's great writing, that you enjoy it, or it's good 
commercially. Hopefully, it's all of those things 
combined. 

THRUST: You go to a lot of conventions now to meet new 
clients, even though you are filled up right now and 
can't handle more. Tell me—do agents have groupies? 

McCAUIEY: How would I know? No comment. But that's an 
interesting question In a way, 8u:tually. I wond^ed 
when I first came Into the field whether there would be 
people who would try to sort of romance me Into being 
their agent, and to a certain extent that's true...I 
'-don't mean In the sexual sense. 

THRUST: Oh, I urderstand. 

HcCAULEY: But I've never really had anyone prostrate them¬ 
selves at my feet, nor would I want them to. Anyway, I 
would send all my groupies to Gardner Dozois... 

thrust: You're looked upon as one of the fastest rising 
agents In the business. How did you do it? 

McCAUI£Y: A combination of things. The immodest side Is 
that I think I'm talented, bright and perceptive. The 
modest side is that there has been a great deal of luck 
Involved. I came right into a blossoming santasy and 
science fiction scene. There are very few agents in 
New York who understand science fiction and fantasy, 
although I do handle a lot of other things besides 
science fiction and fantasy. 

THRUST: Like whom? 

HcCAULEY: Well, Stephen King writes fantasy, but to the 
publishers he's not a fantasy writer, he's a best-sel¬ 
ler writer, so in that sense my biggest client Isn't sf 
or fantasy. 

THRUSTi He's more of a horror writer. But he didn't rise 
up through the fantasy magazines... 

HcCAULEY: Except that his first sales were to Robert 

Lowndes' magazines some years ago. He's one of us in 
that he's read the books we've read, but he just didn't 
get Involved In the scene. 

THRUSTi King has a very cinematic style, as If he were 
writing for film. 

' HcCAULEY: Yes, he's very good on visuals. He's a big film 
'fan. 

THRUST: Salem's Lot is the perfect Hammer film... 

HcCAULEY: Yes, that's true. Fortunately, Hammer doesn't 
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own Salem's Lot . Warner does. 

THRUST: Where did you enter into Stephen King's career? 

HcCAULEYI I wasn't there at the beginning. He was already 
a big\star before we came together. We met at a party 
about a year and a half ago. The reason I came to the 
party was that he read Frights . the anthology I edited 
for St. Martins Press, and liked it. I jumped at the 
chance when I was invited. I've been his agent for 
only one year. His first books he sold without an 
agent— Carrie , Salem's Lot and The Shining . 

THRUSTi I had thought he had an agent. 

HcCAULEY: Well, he had certain associations with agents 
earlier. He was associated with one of the older 
agencies in town only in that they had one of his manu¬ 
scripts that they didn't sell. Then he was with ano¬ 
ther eigent here who didn't sell anything—the relation¬ 
ship broke up for personal reasons. 

THRUST: So last summer you made the deal with NAL for $2.5 
million for three books. 

McCAUIEY; Yeah, that was the first big sale I made for 

him, although I'm still selling shorter things as well. 
He also has a short story collection coming out from 
Doubleday, but he sold that earlier. He'll be turning 
in the first book of that three book contract. Dead 
Zone , in April. 

THRUST: What is it about? 

HcCAULEY: It's somewhat different than his other books. 
It's a character^study—a lovely book. 

THRUST: Do you do movie contracts, and were you involved 
in The Shining deal? 

HcCAULEY: Not The Shining. I'll be selling these next 

three books for movies. I handle film rights, but many 
of my writers have film agents as well. I'm mainly a 
literary agent. 

THRUST: Can you be considered as the agent for the Howard 
estate? 

HcCAULEY: Yes and no. Glenn Lord is the actual agent for 
the Robert E. Howard estate. I work as his New York 
representative on behalf of the estate. I've done a 
lot of work because there's a lot of work to be done 
here. But it's all done through Glenn, who works dir¬ 
ectly with the heirs of Robert E. Howard. Conan Prop- 
' ertles, Inc. is what in legal terms is called a holding 
company—it was set up to sell rights in Conan, such as 
books, movies and merchandising rights. It was created 
because there are numerous writers Involved in Conan. 
Howard created the character, and pastiches were writ¬ 
ten later on by L. Sprague^de Camp, Lin Carter and 
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others. The Idea was to consolidate all the rights 
together so that It's coordinated. It was very neces¬ 
sary In selling the rights for the Conan movie. 

THRUST; That's the one with Arnold Sohwartzenager? 

MoCAULEYi Yes, It'll protably begin filming In late 1978. 
Sohwartzenager will 'fie Conan. Oliver Stone Is present¬ 
ly woriting on the screenplay. God knows who all will 
end up In the movie. 

THRUST; What are your goals as an agent? 

McCAUI£Y; There are always new things I want to do. Right 
now It's just working with writers whose books I like. 

I won't name names, but right now there are a number of 
writers I'd love to represent. 

THRUST: What Is your assessment of the literary scene to¬ 
day from a business point of view? 

MoCAULEY: This is a very rich period for fantasy and 

science fiction. I think It's one of the few genres In 
which there are more books being published now than In 
the past. There's a tendency for publishers today to 
do fewer books, but bigger books, Warner and Bantam 
cut back their books per month. But sf and fantasy Is 
one category that Is flourishing. Why, I don't know. 
The movies have had an enormous effect. The next two 
or three years are bound to be great years. Most of 
the market for sf Is In the paperbacks. The best hard¬ 
back companies for sf are Doubleday and St. Martins. 
I've done a lot of business with St. Martins and I like 
them, they're very progressive. 

THRUST I Are there any publishers you won't do business 
with? 

McCAUI£Y: Yes, there are some publishers who, at this 

time, I won't send anything to. As an example from the 
past, the old Ace was not someone who I would do busin¬ 
ess with a year ago. The new Ace Is a very gofed market 
Indeed. I speak of Jim Baen, Tom Doherty, Jack Arben- 
stein. And Pat Labrutto Is something of a saint for 
suffering It out under the old tyrants who Used to run 
Ace. Ballantine has always been good, and continues so 
under the del Reys. And one shouldn't forget Donald 
WoUhelm, who is a master science fiction salesman, and 
very committed to the field. Everyone has their opin¬ 
ions about the quality of the material being put out by 
various publishers, but the most important thing Is 
their ability to sell science fiction, and Ballantine, 
DAW and Berkley have been the most successful In that 

THRUST; So much so that other publishers are venturing In. 

McCAUIEY: Yeah. Dell had a very on and off sf policy. . 
Mow .they're very strong Indeed with Jim Frenkel and Don 
Benson. 

thrust: The hardest thing for me, as a new writer, was to 
understand how the whole system works. What would be 
your ewivlce to new writers? 

MoCAULEY: It'll probably sound negative, but I suggest new 
writers start out on their own. Wait to get an agent 
after you've sold a few stories or even your first 
novel. An agent Is really a manager for a successful 
writer, a career writer. Unless you have a first novel 
that you are sure Is best-seller material, I think It's 
better to learn the ropes a little—It's useful. 

Agents don't have time to set down and explain the de¬ 
tails of the publishing field with new writers. By 
selling your first book you'll learn things, and not 
necessarily get screwed that badly. Even seasoned wri¬ 
ters don't need agents to sell their books, only to ex¬ 
tract the greatest benefit from them. Joe Haldeman 
doesn't need anyone to sell his books; he needs someone 
to drive the best bargain, 

THRUST: Joe Haldeman Is another author you've picked up In 
the last couple of years. You also have, I believe. 
Jack Vance, Sturgeon, Bester, and a number of other 
established professional writers. 
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HcCAUI£Y; Yes, and Goidy Dickson. 

THRUST; They o'bvlously had agents before. How did you 
pick them up? 

McCAULEY: Most of them I met socially. Goidy Dickson, I 
knew In Minnesota. Joe Haldeman was a matter of fate, 
Torcon In 1973 was the first major sf con I attended, 
and at the Hpgo Awards I was seated with Joe aid. Gay 
Haldeman and R.A. Lafferty. Joe didn't win, but Laffer- 
ty did. Lafferty I didn't get to, although he's a 
friend, but Joe I did, eventually. The relationship be¬ 
tween an agant and a writer Is mainly personal. If the 
personal relationship doesn't work. It just doesn't 
work at all. A writer has to have faith In hla agent. 

I don't hustle authors, I just make myself known. 


Kirby McCauley has referred to Henry Morrison as 'prob¬ 
ably the best agent In New York'. Henry has been in the 
business for twenty one years and although he cannot be 
oatagorlzed as a 'science fiction and fantasy agent' 
he has a deep Interest in and knowledge of that field. 


THRUST; Kirby McCauley -has stated that he thinks sf wri¬ 
ters are selling themselves short—thinking that Val¬ 
halla Is 5# a word. How do you feel about that? 

MORRISON: If you're comparing, 5^ a word is better than 
a word. Everything Is relative. Dick Lupoff, who's 
done numerous short stories, used to think 5^ a woid 
was really good. When he sold a couple of short stor¬ 
ies to HEAVY METAL for 20«! a word, 5t a word didn't 
look so good anymore. PLAYBOY averages out to 500 a 
word. One of the big slicks, like GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
buying a 5000 word story by a name writer will pay 
$2500. But the main thing to do Is to write something 
that Is good enough to continue to sell. Roger Zelazny 
has a story, "Devil Ccir''—It's not a very long story. 

But In the years we've been handling Roger, at least 
two anthologists- a year take that story. In this coun¬ 
try and abroad. That story has probably worked out to 
$2 or $3 a word. It obviously strikes a chord In a lot 
of people. If you write well enough, you'll make much 
more than 50 a word. Thinking In terms of cents per 
word makes a writer a second class citizen. That's 
been the case since, oh, the 1890's. 

THRUST; Do you think sf has been ghettoized by others, or 
has it happened as a sort of self-fulfilling prophesy? 

MORRISON: It's a complicated cycle, but obviously, when 
Gemtack placed the science fiction story In a science 
fiction Inagazlne, he placed It in a ghetto. Before 
that you had science fantasy or science adventure stor¬ 
ies In popular magazines. H.G. Wells, carta'.nly, was 
not ghettoized. He was very popular. If there hpd 
been best seller lists, he would have been a best sel¬ 
ler author, In every sense of the word. After Gems- 
back. It wasn't until Campbell that magazine science 
fiction had any kind of mood. He may not have demanded 
good characterization, but ho did understand the differ¬ 
ence between a sugar-coated lecture and an Interesting 
story. Science fiction has moved away from the Gems- 



THBUST: You've never stolen a client from another a^ent, 
then. 

McCAUI£Y: No, not oonslously. I don't know any agent 
who's oonslously stolen any client from me. 

THRUST; Have you lost any ollents? 

McCAULEY: Well, yes. 1 have suggested to some clients 

that It just Isn't working and they should try on their 
own or get another agent. I've had a couple of writers 
who have dropped me as an agent. I'm not the best 
agent for everyone, nor Is any agent. It Is a matter" 
of personal chemistry. I think I'm a hell of a good 
agent, but not for everybody. Enthusiasm Is a big part 
of It. 

THRUST; Do you believe that an agent's belief In a writer 
can positively effect the writing Itself? 

McCAUI£Y: Yeah, sure. And It's also Important for the 
writer to bu sincere. It always comes through. 

Jaquallne Susann was a godawful writer, but I think she 
believed everything she wrote. I think she was basic¬ 
ally a girl who came tc New York and got swept up In 
the champagne and glamour and films, but she was really 
awestruck by what she wrote about and her heart was In 
It. Her experience came through, whether you liked It 
or not. She wasn't a phoney. 

THRUST; Robert E. Howard Is that way. 

HcCAUI£Y: Howard Is perhaps the best example. People make 
fun of Howard, and certainly he has flaws as a writer. 

<1 talk with 
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back form ever since, but since so many writers would 
rather be conservative and sell than risk and not be 
published, they tended to maintain the ghetto. Also, 
science fiction writers are very Incestuous. In the 
last 35 years, so many of the most Important science 
fiction writers started off as readers that they're 
competing with one another and the ghosts of previous 
generations Instead of doing something new. It's a" 
herd effect. As long as there are a few bull elephants 
In the herd—be It Dick or Helnlein or Sllverberg or 
Zelazny—then that's all right. They aren't going to 
go out there and compete with all the other guys. 

THRUST: The blg-flsh-ln-the-small-pond syTXirome? 

MORRISON: Exactly. I suspect that Sllverberg might have, 
several years ago, taken the risk and written the big 
non-science fiction novel, or even a big science fic¬ 
tion novel. But, for whatever reasons, he chose not 
to. It's part of the syndrome that says 'let's play It 
safe.' Almost everybody In science fiction tends to 
stay In science fiction. 

THRUST! Kirby mentioned a non-sf book by Alfred Bester. 

MORRISONi Yes, It's an excellent book; I think It's called 
Who He? . It was published by Dial and I think it wasn't 
very successful back then. Bester Is a very talented 
writer who should have written three or four more novels 
and maybe then he would have broken out. Kurt Vonnegut 
started out being a serious writer, then for a while got 
trapped In science fiction, then said 'I'm not a science 
fiction writer' and now he's on the best seller lists. 

He still writes science fictlony science fiction, but he 
just won't acknowledge It as science fiction, so It's not 
science fiction. 

_dave bischoff 


But I think It 'is probable that he will turn out to be 
a writer for the ages. He orobablv will be read a hun¬ 
dred years from now when Samual Beckett's books are dust. 

THRUST; Why? 

McCAUI£Y: I think he's a great natural story tellet. It's 
vigorous, vital and Imaginative, Beyond that, he had a 
compassionate conviction about what he was writing 
about. It's a rare quality. I think he did what Jack 
London did—a higher artistic level. Not on the level 
of Thomas Mann or William Shakespeare, but It's real 
art In a way that little other heroic fantasy Is. 

THRUST: So sincerity Is the most Important quality for any 
new writer to acquire. 

McCAUIBY: Yes—to sit down and try to concoct a best sel¬ 
ler. But not just trying to please a publisher. You 
finally have to sit down and confront your own feelings. 

THRUST; I find, as a writer, that I also have a desire to 
support myself, so I try to write things I think will 
sell. I attempted to write a proposal for one of those 
historical romance novels, and I gave It to a couple of 
editors. Including Sharon Jarvis, and it was turned 
down for various reasons—but mainly because I'm male, 

I didn't have the right feeling. 

McCAUI£Y; Some can write them. Charlie Grant, whom I rep¬ 
resent, has just signed a very good contract for three 
such books. He has the feeling for this kind of book. 

THRUST; So what else have you been selling lately? You 


THRUST; What about the big deals now being made for.sf 
books, like Joe Haldeman's Hind bridge ? 

MORRISON: Science fiction Is very popular at the moment 
and Is selling, 

thrust: Is this a boom and bust situation, or do you think 
It will grow into something? 

MORRISON! It's bound to level out sooner or later. Some 
authors, like Haldeman, Helnlein, Herbert and a few 
others, once they find a larger audience, will main¬ 
tain that audience. I think the prices will eventually 
receed, although they'll never some tack to $1500 ad¬ 
vances for established writers. Someone like Asimov 
can always resell his books when they come due, but no 
science fiction writer has ever gotten a $500,000 ad¬ 
vance, although when Norman Mailer says he's writing a 
family saga from the year 100 to the year 3000, he gets 
a million dollar advanoe. I don't think Arthur Clarke 
could have gotten the same amount If he said he would 
write the same book. Prices will go up, but science 
fiction Is still a ghetto, a genre, 

THRUST: Do you think editors are limiting themselves with 
the science fiction label on their books? 

MORRISON; A genre label never helps a book. The Anderson 
Tapes would never have become a best seller and a major 
movie If It had stayed a Putnam mystery. 

THRUST: Ben Bova told me that he was disappointed with the 
handling of The Multiple Man . It was supposed to be 
marketed as a contemporary thriller. 

MORRISON! The problem Is the title—sounds like science 
fiction. The only clone novel that has made It big Is 
The Bovs From Brazil . A book based in the near future 
has to be very believable to succeed. 

THRUST; Will Star Wars have a lasting effect on the field? 

MORRISON; Probably not. In the fifties. Forbidden Planet 
was a terribly popular movie—Robbie the Robot was a 
cult figure for a while—and Interest In sf picked up 
for a while, but then went down again. Star Wars Is a 
perfect adventure escape movie. It did everything for 
the future that The French Connection did for automo¬ 
bile chases. If, next year, there are a couple of bad 
science fiction movies, It could sour the audience. 




just sold a whole group of novels for Jack Vance to 
DAW, right? 

MoCAULEYi Yeah. It's been a quiet period lately, but I 
did sell ten Vance novels to DAW. and earlier about 
five other Vance novels to Don Wollhelm. 

THHUST: The star kings books? 

MoCAUIBY: Right. It was a big thing for Jack, and well 
deserved. He's finally getting some of the recognition 
ha needs. Without throwing stones at anyone else, I 
think his career was badly mismanaged. I have a novel 
by Charlie Grant and Tom Honteleone that I haven't 
really sold yet, but I know I will. I really believe 
In It and there are about three people Interested. I 
recently sold the Joe Haldeman short story collection 
to St. Martins, I'm not trying to be modest here, but 
In most cases the writing sells Itself. I have some 
control over the terms and money, but any agent could 
have sold a Joe Haldeman short story collection. 

thrust: But I think a good agent with a good reputation In 
the field can sell a book much better. Henry Morrison 
did a great job In selling a book of mine called 
Nlshtworld tc Del Rey—partly, I think, because he's a 
highly respected agent, 

McCAUI£Y; Yes, I think you're right. Henry Is known for 
handling dependable writers. I don't think either ho 
or I send any junk around. And the editors know we 
aren't push-overs and that they'll have to pay a good 
price for a book. A good agent will always warn beck 
his 1058 In extra money and rights. The better an agent 
gets, the better the offers he receives from publishers, 

THRUST! What material have you gotten In recently that you 
are excited about? 

McCAUI£Y! I Jiven't taken In any new clients. Dennis 
Etchlnson Is working on a horror novel which I have 
faith will be superb. Dennis is a splendid writer. 
There's an Alfred Bester novel he wrote about ten years 
ago, a modern novel, which he had a disagreement with 
his publisher about. It's a beautiful novel and, I 
think, very commercial. Alfle Is an excellent writer. 

THRUST! Do you recommend writers to try to write their 
first novel or sell a proposal first? 

HcCAUl£Y: A newer writer Is better off to finish the book, 
or at least do a large portion. Not only are publlsh- 





ers hesitant about whether a new writer can finish a 
book well, but whether they can finish It at all. A 
lot of writers never finish novels. 

thrust: Like Harlan ElUson? 

HcCAUIEY: Well, or oven Ray Bradbury. But anyway, new 
writers are always better off finishing their books. 
Editors can always ask for revisions. 

THRUST! Well, In my oase, that Del Rey sale was the first 
book that I ever sold as a whole novel—the rest were 
proposals. The first novel I over worked on was The 
Seeker , with Chris Lampton. We wrote It from an out¬ 
line Roger Elwood gave ue. 

MoCAUI£Yi Yeah. Harlequin was looking for something like 
their romantic line. They wanted the same theme over 
and over again; they didn't want different books—they 
wanted foraula. But that Just doesn't work In science 
fiction, 

THRUST: Even Perry Rhodan just got axed. 

McCAUIEY! Oh, It did? But Ferry Rhodan was a hero—that's 
different. Oh, by the way, there's a fantasy novel by 
John Crowley I'a very enthused about. It's very unusu¬ 
al. Ramsey Campbell Is working on a long supernatural 
thriller, To Wake The Dead . It has a theme that hasn't 
been done In a big commercial novel yet. 

THRUST! Why did you decide to edit .your two anthologies. 
Frights and Night Chills ? 

McCAUI£Y: I always had an ambition to be an editor, and 
do all now stories that reflected my particular taste 
In fantuy. As a fan, I believed that there weren't 
many really good supernatural horror anthologies—even 
August Derellth did rather uneven anthologies. Charlie 
Grant Is going to do some good work In this area In the 
future, and David Sohlff put together a good one re¬ 
cently, mostly from his magazine WHISPERS. 

THRUST! Do you plan to do any more? 

McCAUlEYi Just one more. It's the ultimate horror anthol¬ 
ogy—the Dangerous Visions of horror—and I'm doing It 
for a British publisher, Futura. I don't know who the 
American publisher will bo. 

thrust: Why no more? 

HcCAULEYi I have a theory that readers lose enthusiasm 
when one editor does too many anthologies. Some, like 
Carr and Sllverberg remain vital, but many others go 
stale. But getting back to writers and sf, I think the 
most Important thing Is that writers learn what Ellison 
and Olsch were saying ten years ago—that Valhalla Is 
not 3^ or even 10# a word, but doing the best possible 
job and convincing publishers that It can sell to mil¬ 
lions of people. It's just being sensible. The sci¬ 
ence fiction commnnlty tends to be so Introverted—like 
knocking out the Dramatic Presentations Nebula, Now I 
think that moot people In Hollywood and TV are nuts, 
but they command an audience ten times what any of our 
books do. To say that what they are doing Is artisti¬ 
cally Invalid and we don't want to talk to them Is 
saying that wo aren't worthy of a larger audience. 

It s an Inferiority complex, really. It's like the 
black movement. They were saying "black la beautiful," 
but did they really believe It? We're doing the same 
thing with sclenoe fiction. Publishers should be wil¬ 
ling to put more money Into sf, If they can put one 
and a half million Into a pep talk by Wayne Dyer, they 
should be-willing to put one tenth that Into an sf book 
that will sell one tenth the copies. 

thrust: And also. If they put more money Into It, they 
will promote It more. 

HcCAUIEYl Yes, the advanoe determines promotion. But the 
final thing Is, how oan wo make then believe In us If 
we won't believe In ourselves? It s all self-confi¬ 
dence, 

THRUST: Thank you, Kirby McCauley. 

THRUST 
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These days It seems I'm always selling something. For 
the past two months, It has mostly been Hudyard Klplliw. 
Modem readers don't seem to know much about him, ani Wt 
they do know is the least significant part—the just so-so 
stories, the Jungle Book, and a few jingoistic poems. Yet 
as a writer of imaginative fiction, in its broad sense, and 
as an unequalled master of the short story, Kipling should 
be on the required reading list of every sf reader—or wri¬ 
ter, He can put more into five thousand words than you will 
find in the average novel. 

I would like to quote from one of Kipling's most com¬ 
pressed and evocative stories, 'The Eye Of Allah'. The 
story is a mixture of history, scientific romance, aid 
acute observation, and if you haven't read it you'd be bet¬ 
ter employed there than you are here. 

To those of you who axe still with me, here is the quo¬ 
tation! 

'Listen, Sirs. Her bishops—our Princes—strew our 
roads in Italy with carcasses that they make for their 
pleasure or wrath. Beautiful corpses! Yet if I—if we 
doctors—so much as raise the skin of one of them to look 
at God's fabric beneath, what says Mother Church? "Sacri¬ 
lege! Stick to your pigs and dogs, or you burn!"' 

In the thirteenth century, when the story takes place, 
dissection of human corpses was forbidden by the Church. 

The physician, Roger of Salerno, is objecting to the 
Church's regulation—but not too loudly. Heresy was a 
frightening word, easily Invoked. He abides by the Church 
rules, even though he argues that an understanding of the 
human body first requires a study of its component parts. 

What Roger of Saderno didn't say, what nobody really 
understood until much later in history, is that it takes 
more than an idea of how the parts work to understand the 
whole. He was still right, though. Understanding the parts 
invariably precedes any understanding of the whole body. 

If you are now feeling a bit restive, let me assure you 
that I am getting to the point; which is, I will find it 
necessary to 'raise the skin', and do some dissection of 
science fiction before I can do justice to the title of this 
piece. If you cry 'sacrilege!' and accuse me of destroying 
your sense of wonder, I'm sorry. We have to analyse before 
we can synthesize. 


To begin with, I want to force the writers in the sf 
field into pigeon-holes, with well-defined characteristic 
differences. Not the stories; that has been done often 
enough, ranging from Heinleln's "There are only three sci¬ 
ence fiction stories" dictum, to cross-indexes through the 
alphabet and back again. Not the stories,' the writers . 

Type 1; The Seer . If you can look at an everyday situation, 
and see it in a new and interesting perspective, you are a 
rarity. Writers of this type don't necessarily offer much 
in the way of plot, background, or character, but they shed 
a new light on the world. If you find an author (not neces¬ 
sarily in sf) who makes you stop every couple of pages and 
say to yourself, "I never thought about it that way," then 
you have found yourself a first-class seer. 

How do you become one? I don't think you do. It is 
mostly an Inborn talent, an Inward eye that sees a different 
world than most of us. Like most gifts—all gifts—it can 
be conscientiously developed, but it is hard work even when 
the basics are there. 

(Note: Think up a few examples of sf writers ycxi think 
may fit these categories as we go along. I'll give my ex¬ 
amples later.) 

Type 2; The Band-Wagoner . He (or she) picks 
a theme of social significance, some 'great cause' that's 
in at the moment, and beats it to death. You'll either 
love this writing or hate it. It all depends on whether of 
not you happen to be riding the same Intellectual band-wagon. 
Ultimately, I believe that writers of this type must be 
limited in their scope, unless they can somehow match the 
Vicar of Bray, and keep switching to new and pulsating 
causes (civil rights, women's lib, organic foods, pollution, 
save the whales) every couple of years. Even then it is 
difficult, because they have to be able to find at least 
one editor who holds the same views. But they can do all 
right for quite a while, especially if they latch on to a 
popular cause. 

(To save myself trouble, let me say right here that I 
am not opposed to the causes listed above—I am merely 
opposed to people using sf as a convenient pulpit, and pre¬ 
tending it is entertainment. Polemics is not fiction.) 

Type 1! The Bard . If you can visualize an interesting 
character passing through a whole succession of intriguing 
situations, and can describe it so that other people see 
the same scenes, you qualify as a Bard. If you put your 
character in space, you're writing Space Opera. If you put 
your character in Never-never land, you're w^tlng fantasy, 
Put him in the Mediterranean, a long time ago, and you are 
writing the Odyssey. It doesn't really matter what back¬ 
ground you choose. Your success depends on the narrative 
strength that you can bring to the story, and on the inter¬ 
est that you can build in your central character. 

This is the type of writing that really responds to 
practice. A basic tale-spinning talent must be the^, but 
given that good narrative sense you can write theseistorles 
forever. Of course, after a while an observer may feel 
that they are all the same story. Homer was smart, and 
wrote the Odyssey only once. 

Type 4; The Sensitive . I was tempted to call this type the 
'Real Writer'. It is an accident of timing of of tempera¬ 
ment that led this writer to choose the field of sf. He 
writes of human (and non-human) emotions, convincingly and 
powerfully. At best, such writers obliterate everyone else 
in the field. At worst, the science fiction elements of 
their stories are non-existent, and only introspective 
waffle is left. The tist sensitive, a hundred and thirty 
years ago, would have been writing Wuthering Heights . 

How do you become a good sensitive? Sorry; generally ' 
speaking, you don't. Good sensitives are the rarest birds. 
If you don't have a natural feeling for it, you don't 
achelve it. Remember Louis Armstrong's remaric about rhythm? 
Sensitives are rare in Sf, particularly where (a Wild over¬ 
simplification) an Interest in things outweighs interest in 
human relationships. 

Type 61 The Importer . Sf stories have already been written 










a'bout many branches of science. Fortunately for the Im - 
porter, science Is an enormous field, and new science Is 
being developed all the time. The Importer picks a subject, 
any subject (ants, lasers, game theory, meteorology, senile 
deaentlai you name It). He learns enough about It to be 
convincing to all but the specialist, then uses It as the 
background of a story. Since sf readers usually share an 
Interest In sclenqe, and since this can be a very painless 
way of acquiring new Information, stories of this type are 
very popular and can usually be sold. They sometimes sell 
oven though the author has violated many rules of storytel¬ 
ling, and presented the science In big, lecture-llke blocks. 
He can get away with It, If the science he Is using Is In¬ 
teresting enough, and new enough. 

I keep saying 'science', but of course you can Import 
other things, too. Historical eras, myths, systematic magic, 
other branches of literature—all of these have been Im¬ 
ported, with great success. 

A good Importer Is also often part-Seer, so he has a 
tendanoy to extrapolate a little beyond the limits of pres¬ 
ent aolanoa. This leads to one of the Interesting oonfu- 
■lona of the eolenoe fiction field,, the shady penumbra be¬ 
tween what la known now as 'real' eclenoe, and what Is com- 
Bon knowledge In the field aa plausible 'future' science, 
Ranaaber, sf had atom bomba, communications aatellltes and 
ayataaatlo Interplanetary exploration—In detail—before the 
reat of the world, 

Type 61 The World-Maker . This writer Is not particularly 
Interested In the characters In his story, or even the plot. 
He's turned on by the background. He has a story line, and 
he moves his people through a set of actions. This Is nec¬ 
essary, to conform to the conventions, but the heart of the 
story Is the background, lovingly constructed—a planetdry 
system, a future society, a new and Interesting alien, even 
an artificial language. 

Stories by writers of this type range from fascinating 
to unreadable. Given an Interesting new world, m^e for 
their entertainment, most readers will suspend for a while 
the usual requirements of good characterization. The prob¬ 
lem from the writer's point of view Is the need to build a 
new world for each story. That Is hard work. If he Is a 
combination of World-Maker and Bard, he can often get sev¬ 
eral books out of the same basic world. But If he Is a 
little short In the Bard department, the later stories will 
give that old feeling of warmed-up TV dinner. The true 
World-Maker won't even want to write another book about the 
same world. He gets his kicks out of the construction pro¬ 
cess, not the plot. 

Type 71 The Plagiarist . I'm not using this word In a pejor¬ 
ative sense. A better name might be the Borrower, or the 
Re-worker. At his beet, this writer takes a theme that has 
already been used In sf, perhaps many times before. He 
writes a story that has more depth, a better plot, better 
characters. The result Is simply superior to any earlier 
treatment. Shakespeare was fond of this technique (example; 
Hamlet) and It hasn't done any harm to his reputation. At 
worst, the plagiarist adds nothing to a theme. He rummages 
around In the old grab-bag of sf Ideas, re-wrltes one with 
no particular Inspiration, and sends It out. If he's lucky, 
the editor will not know the original. Unfortunately, sf 
editors are usually well-read and have long memories. 

Being a good Plagiarist Is very hard. It requires that 
you be a better writer than almost everyone else In the 
field, and you need to be at least part Sensitive or It 

This oovers the main types. There are clearly sub¬ 
types, such as the 0. Henry, where an Importer uses the Im¬ 
ported science to provide the material for a good surprise 
ending; or the Egotist, who resembles a Band-Wagoner, except 
that the real cause being pushed, regard,less of disguise. Is 
the writer himself. However, It seems unnecessary to pursue 
the taxonomy any further. It only remains to look at each 
typo, and decide which one Is the easiest to become. 

Let us assume a starting point of no special talent. If 
you are blessed with a particular gift, you will naturally 
use it. Almost all the writers that you can think of are 


some mixture of types, and would like to be even if they are 
not—It Is called extending one's horizons, and Is usually 
assumed to be a good thing for everyone except possibly the 
unfortunate reader. I will assume that you are able to 
write direct prose of reasonable literacy, since people 
keep telling me that Is 99 percent a learnt skill, accessi¬ 
ble to almost everyone with a little practice. 

Which of our seven types can be reached with the most 
assurance of success? Perhaps It Is clear new why I have 
chosen to emphasize the types of writer, rather than types 
of story. A story can be a mixture of many elements, but 
what we are looking for Is a starting point . This is best 
achelved by setting the focus on the writer. If it turns 
out you have special talents beyond the minimum ones needed, 
this will become apparent as you develop. 

Which type? Let us begin by ruling out the obvious 
ones. Type 4; The Sensitive. Very difficult, and not reo- 
commended. Type 1: The Seer, Is not much better for a be¬ 
ginner, nor is Type 7i The Plagiarist. Aotually, every wri¬ 
ter, at some time, will be a oonscioue or unoonsoioua pla¬ 
giarist, but not usually a good one, 

Type 31 The Bazd, and Type 6i The World-Maker, are auoh 
mors proniaing. Almost everyone has at least one good 
story tuoked away inside him, and oould oreate at least one 
interesting univezee. The trouble cornea in repeats. If, 
after you sell one story, you want to go on and sell more, 
you need something for an encore. Types 3 snl 6 offer pro^ 
lems here, and so does Type 2i The Band-Wagoner, unless you 
are willing and able to change causes rather frequently. 

Which brings us to the final type. Type 5; The Importer. 
This, In my opinion. Is the one to aim at. It calls for two 
things onlyI an ability to read about a subject, and then 
the ability to write about It, In the context of your story. 
In reasonably clear language. Can It really be that easy? 

I think It can, aid Is. Quite often, someone produces a 
book that goes on the best-seller list, and then never 
again produces a word that anyone will publish. As often 
as not, that single published work deals with the subject 
that the author has worked with all his life. He Is being 
an Importer, without thinking of It In those terms, and tel¬ 
ling the reader what It Is like to be a movie star, or a. 
vet, or a fireman. 

If you decide to be an Importer, It may call for a 
change In your habits. For one thing, you will have to 
read a lot. "But," you protest, "I already read a lot." 

Yes, but now you can read anything you like— except science 
fiction. Reading science fiction, except to keep up on 
what has already been Imported by others, should bo avoided. 
You will Instead spend your reading time on every other sub¬ 
ject In the universe, and this will be the raw material 
from which your stories will derive. Are you really pre- 
. pared to say good-bye to reading sf for pleasure? 

That's It, except for a necessary word of explanation. 
You may be wondering how I can have the gall to give advice 
on the easiest way to get to greatness In sf writing, when 
you have probably never heard of me, and never read a word 
I've written. But the title of this article Is "The Easiest 
Way..." But I never said It was easy. It Is like saying 
that the easiest way up Mount Everest is via the South Face. 
You will still need great endurance, much fortitude, ample 
self-confidence, and more than a little luck. 

Now, the examples I promised. I'll probably offend ev¬ 
ery writer In the field, by their Inclusion or exclusion, 
and expose my Ignorance and bias as well, but hero goesi 
Seers I Bradbury, Dick, Farmer, Tlptree, Zelazny. 

Band-wagoners i C.S, Lewis, Russ, Ellison, 

Bards I Harrison, McCaffrey, Moorcock, 

Sensitives t Bester, LeGuln, Sllverberg, Coidwalner Smith, 
Sturgeon. 

Importers i Clarke, Niven, Asimov, Pohl. 

WorId-Makers ; Anderson, Clement, Herbert, Tolkien. 
Plagiarists i Fifth Amendment—even for good plagiarists, I 
won't take the chance of out-of-context quotation. 

You disagree? Violently and totally? That's what makes 
science fiction so Interesting. 

-Charles Sheffield 
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h*lX> for global Bolutlens wo aust have a strict global 
cooperation. In order to have cooperation on that level, 

«e have to have eoaething like a world government. 

Vorld goremmeht is an unhappy phrase. Most people 
don't like the thought. Moot people dislike and mistrust 
the people from other nations enough to not want a world 
government. So, let's not call it a world government. 

Lot's call it anything, so long as it is a world government, 
tacassa it's the only way we're going to survive Into the 
2iBt Century. 

Hm are we going to accomplish world government? It 
seess like an impassible dream, and perhaps It is 
iapessible. 

So far all I've mentioned are the negative reasons for 
world government. He need it so we can solve our problems 
and not die, so civilization doesn't crumble, so we aren't 
miserahls. Mom about something positive. Maybe some pro¬ 
ject to which the whole world can contribute to make this 
whole idea seea a national thing. Perhaps people could 
forget their petty animosities in awe and wonder of some- 
tUng big enough to eng^e the hopes of mankind. 

.He'have already had such things happen in times of 
great world orisis, Ourlhg World War II, naUons which 
normally wouldn't cooperate did. Just to win the war. There 
Is something coming now thmt nay threaten to destroy us, 
and thpt ia the energy prohlem. Ue're running out of oil. 

In thirty .to fifty years, there won't be enough to sneeze 
st. In ten to fifteen years there say not be enough to meet 
demandm. We aj^ going to have to look for new sources 
of energy'. And until 'then we are going to have to conserve 
and ^uhapm go through hard tlaes. 

Hm soureee will have to be three thingsi eternal, so 
they will last as long os we do, safe, so we won't destroy 
cwreelvee in the process, srd copious, enough energy to run 
the entire world. . 

We have any nuaber of energy eources—the wind, the tide, 
coal, nuclear flaslon and. ao on. .Soae of them aren't 
.eopioum, aome aren't eafe and some aren't eternal. 

.'But there are two sources that are coploxis, eternal and, 
we hope, safe. One Is nuelasr fusion and the other Is the 
-diraet use Of solar energy. Hueisar fusion has a catch—we 
haven't got it. We don't know when we will have It. Mean¬ 
while we have to work towards the direct use of solar energy. 
He have solar energy available and we know how to use It. 

What we have to do is invest s lot of aoney Into establish¬ 
ing the general basia for its use. He'*have to coat over 
half of Arlsona, or somewhere, with eolar batteries. Some 
places, like.Arizona, have acre aunahlne than other places, 
and usually the places with little sunshine have the most 
j^eple. W« will forever have- to iaport our energy from one 



place to another. 

Also, sunlight is diffuse and absorbed by the atmosphere 
to a large extent, especially if there are clouds, mist, 
dust, et cetera, in the air. And at night there is no sun¬ 
shine at all, as you've noticed. 

There is a suggestion, however, that we could establish 
a solar absorbing station in synchronous orbit around the 
Earth, about 22,400 miles up. It could absorb solar energy 
and beam it down to us as microwaves. Much greater effic¬ 
iency, in many ways. It can absorb all of the sunlight all 
of the time, being in the Earth's shadow only two percent of 
the time. We would need a lot of such power stations. 

Right now, Gerard P. O'Neill of Princeton is touting the 
project. He has been doing so since 1974. He was the first 
scientist to go into it in a big way, and I don't want to 
compete with him, except to say that the first story I wrote 
that featured such power stations was in 1941.* 

If we could accomplish this, for the first time energy 
would reach us with no dependence on geography. Energy has 
always been concentrated in some places more than others. 

■ This has been a great source of political and economic 
travail. Energy from space belongs to whatever nation 
builds the station. It would be in every nations self- 
interest to work on such a project and keep Earthly peace 
and order. 

In short, it would be just the very large project needed 
to engage the minds and hearts of humanity, as well as their 
pooketbooks. All could prosper from it. It's a positive 
route to world cooperation. Not only might this allow 
people not to kill each other, but it might make them com¬ 
fortable and happy. It might point towards a future free of 
hunger, free of war, and free of violence. A future differ¬ 
ent from any past we've experienced. 

The first planetary future with humanity as a single 
group, now ready to expand into space. As a planet we will 
have gone through a long childhood and have finally reached 
adolescence and be moving through adulthood in space. 

Will this come to pass? I cannot honestly say that it 
will. It is something that we must struggle for, but may 
fall. 

But if we fall, civilization will fail. There is no 
greater task to which we can put our minds and hearts, and 
no greater victory we can possibly win. However small the 
chance, what better way to work towards the future than to 
make sure there is one worth living. 

Thank you. 

♦"Reason", ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION, April 1941. 































Vhen I was three or four years old 1 used to "write 
stories." What I did was to take some of my mother's 
"scratch paper" (blank backs of junk-mall letters, mostly, 
kept In a stack In a cabinet) and make squiggly lines 
across them. When asked to "read" these stories I felt a 
sense of Impotence, Of course I couldn't "read" them—I 
didn't know a eto;ry until I heard Itl 

More recently I found myself In a conversation with a 
woman who was In her thirties, very attractive, highly In¬ 
telligent, and a junior executive In the International de¬ 
partment of a huge corporation. "There axe two kinds of 
people In the world," she told me. "Creative people and 
non-eraatlve people. As one of the latter, 1 envy you." 

The dichotomy expressed by that woman Is one that Is 
widely believed. It's one that I believed myself for many 
years. 

It's too easy to be conditioned by the sense of being 
one of a large, anonymous audience, to feel oneself a pas¬ 
sive received of entertainments created by other, somehow 
nobler people. Television has probably Increased the 
effectiveness of this conditioning. 

It's my opinion that we are—all of us—bom with 
creative aptitudes. Some of us have more obvious talents, 
but these "talents" are In fact genetic predisposition for 
greater ease In aqulrlng specific technical skills—and It 
Is the aqulsltlon of those technical skills which we con¬ 
fuse with "creative ability." 

When we talk about "being creative," what we are In 
fact talking about Is having the technics] skills necessary 
to create something In particular. We tend to judge a 
person's creativity by the product created. And we are 
Impressed by Its technical accomplishment as much as we are 
by Its basic conception—the actual "creative" part. 

As we grow up, our genuine creativity tends to become 
stifled. Inhibited, and conditioned out of us—unless we've 
proven to have a "talent," an aptitude for a particular 
technical skill which defines our creative output there¬ 
after. For the lucky among us, the ability to play a^musi¬ 
cal Instrument, to drawi, or to write becomes an entre ^o 
the ranks of the Creative Elite. The rest of us sink back 
Into a numbed "consumer"ship, convinced that we are "uncre- 
atlve," and exist at best as the passive audience for the 
Creative People. 

It took me a long time to realize this. It waisn't 
until I was 23 that I realized that I could actually make 
up a story that I had not previously heard. 

Learning to write has a whole mystique attached to It. 
On the one hand there are those—like the woman who be¬ 
lieved herself "uncreatlve"—who see the process of writing 
as essentially mysterious and beyond their grasp. Then 
again there are those like my mother who can write enter¬ 
tainingly and well, but—again, because of coidltlonlng— 
chose to Ignore the ability. At one time It was regarded 
as a necessary accomplishment for any person of taste and 
refinement to be able to make witty conversation) being 

able to put that conversation down on paper In the form of 

a letter was equally necessary. 

When my mother had tuberculosis In 1957, T urged her to 
take the time now abundantly available to her to write her 

memoirs. She had been a teacher for many years and I was 

convinced she had another The Egg and I In her, awaiting 
only transcription onto paper for potential best-eellerdom. 
She wrote the first chapter of the prospective book In 
order to please me, and dropped It Immediately thereafter. 
That first chapter was excellent: warm, witty,human—and 
quite well written. It was her only attempt at writing for 
publication, and although It demonstrated that she Indeed 
could write a publishable book, she chose not to finish It. 

Why? "I'm not a writer, Ted," she said. What she had 
written proved her to be a writer, but she defined herself 
otherwise, 

I didn't think I was a writer either. It was my con¬ 
ceit that I was an artist. I'd taken art training off and 
on since I was eight or nine. I could do a passable still- 
life In peistels. I drew pictures of 'cars In my notebooks 
at school. When I was ten, I knew that I was going to be¬ 
come an automotive stylist. But I dldn'-t reedly believe 
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'.hat) looking back I can see that even then I was daunted 
by the skills I thought necessary, such as model-making. 

I weus a lousy model-maker. 

When I was thirteen I taught myself to type, I had 
s-tarted reeding science fiction magazines and I wanted to 
write letters to them. I knew that letters were better 
typed than hand-scrawled, so I carefully composed my let¬ 
ters by hand and then copied them on the typewriter, 
hunting for each letter on the keyboard, and woefully Ig¬ 
norant of such things as spacing after a comma. In this 
manner I learned to be a one-finger typist—which I still 
eun. 

Typing made me conslous of spelling. Somehow my hand- 
writing had never made such demands upon me| hunting for 
each distinct letter on a keyboard and striking it foroed 
ms to learn the rudiments of spelling. It was then, for 
example, that I learned that "interest" was not spelled 
"intrls'l",,, 

For the first few years of my existence as a fan I hoi 
so very little to say that my contributions to fanzines 
were In only two categories1 art and stories. The stories 
ran to about one page, single spaced, and consisted of 
trite gimmicks. You know the type: a sun goes no-va and, 
llghtyears away, three men riding desert beasts follow the 
"new star" to Bethlehem... No plot, no characters) just an 
Idea, a gimmick. When a friend Informed me that he was 
starting up a new fanzine and he wanted something from me. 

It took me days to come up with an Idea for a topic) If I 

remember correctly (blessed are some memory lapses) my ul¬ 
timate topic was In fact my Inability to think of a topic. 
Lame, very lame. 

I was still "very young," as I regarded myself then— 
perhaps fifteen. And I was still powerfully conditioned 
Into regarding myself as a consumer, rather than a creator. 

So I put In an apprenticeship In fandom' which lasted 
roughly ten years. I spent the first five In an utterly 
undistinguished fashion. I put out crudzlnes, I fueded 

with my contemporaries after the style of the times, I 

joined several apas (FAPA, the established giant) the Cult, 
a brand new Idea In small, frequent apas), and I le^L^nsd 
how to make other people's writing look good on a mimeo¬ 
graphed page. 

In the course of all that I did some growing up, grad¬ 
uated high school, and gradually learned how to express my¬ 
self more easily. After five years In fandom, I could com¬ 
pose directly on the typewriter, and, Indeed, directly on a 
stencil. A small apa was an easy place to learn such 

skills; It didn't matter a lot when I goofed up. As I 

entered Into more "conveisations" with people on paper— 
both in correspondence and In those apas—my facility to do 

When I had started, my typing was slow and the amount 
of time It took to find the letters for one word was such 
that by the time I had typed It, the rest of the sentense 
might be forgotten. First-drafting by land was a necessity) 
But after only a couple of years of pounding on the old L.C. 
Smith, I was able to work quickly enough that I could com¬ 
pose a sentense readily on the typewriter. 

Technical skills: learning to express oneself through a 
typewriter Is a technical skill, no more and no less. 

After a little time had passed, I realized that I no 
longer had to think of each letter In a word to type It. I 
only had to think of the word and my finger (still only 
one finger) would find the letters for Itself. As more 

time progtessed, I found that It was necessary only to 

think of the sentense) my finger would type the correct 
words In the correct order. And, a'bout ten years after I'd 
started to type, I found that I only had to conceive a com¬ 
plete thought, and It would come out on paper as a full 
paragraph. 

I had achelved one of the necessary technical skills to 
be a writer. 

Now that I could express myself easily through a type¬ 
writer, my next problem Wbs more profound: what was I to 
express? Easy enough to speak glibly of "expressing my¬ 
self," but what did I have within me worth expressing? Ah, 
what Indeed? 












































I still didn't think of myself as a "writer," you see. 

I was a fan, and I put out a pretty good fanzine ty that 
point (Void, coedlted with Greg Benfoid, and later, Terry 
Caxr), but that was it. My fanzine skills included typing, 
editing, layout, stenollllng artwork, and mlmeography, > 
There was a big gap between putting out a fanzine, even a 
good one, and Writing Stories. 

There are several levels on which this is true—and I 
wasn't convinced that I could handle any of them. The big 
stumbling block for me was story conception —coming up with 
not only an idea for a story, but its specific shape (how 
long, what approach, etc.)—but I also recognized that 
fiction writing called for additional technical skillsi 
convincing dialog was, I recall, an abstaole, f 

There were lots of reasons why I didn't feel I wets good 
enough to be a "writer." Why did I persist, then, in the 
face of my gut-level conviction that I couldn't do it? 

I think, looking back, it was mostly a matter of peer 
pressure. I hung out with writers. As a fan of some ten 
years, I'd made many social contacts with writers and ed¬ 
itors in science fiction. It was a mlleau in which I moved 
on a daily basis. Several of my friends, like Terry Carr, 
were even then in the process of "going pro," and I wanted 
to keep up with them. 

Terry Carr, in fact, was probably the primary cause of 
my determination to become a professional writer of sf. 
Terry and I hung out together, saw each other daily, put 
out fanzines together, and were close friends. But Terry 
was a year older than I, had been a fan for several years 
more than I (having become a fan at an even younger age 
than l), and was generally acknowledged by most of fandom 
(including myself) to be more talented, more accomplished 
as a writer of fan material, and very likely to make it big 
in prodom (which, in fact, he did), 

I strove to compete with Terry. A dull fellow by most 
standards, I tried to be ais witty and amusing in conversa¬ 
tion as Terry was. Once we were Involved in the same fan¬ 
zines, I tried to write humorously as Terry did. I admired 
Terry enormously ard his presense drove me to higher levels 
than any I'd accomplished before, (it was an exhllerating 
time for me; striving to acheive a level above that of my 
previous accomplishments put pressure on me to rise above 
myself, and when I was successful, the feeling was almost 
one of euphoria.) 

One of the things Terry did very well in his fan wri¬ 
ting was to tell pointed and amusing anecdotes. Although 
Terry could, and occasionally did, write seriously to good 
effect, he excelled at anecdotal humor. Now anecdotes are 
in fact ultra-short stories, vignettes, if you will. They 
require the skillful use of dialog, characterization, and 
pacing. The construction of a good anecdote varies little 
if at all from the construction of a good scene in a story'. 


I was not especially aware of this fact, but I was not 
Ignorant of it, either. I think in the back of my mini I 
was aware that these skills I was developing in the pages 
of Void in the course of what some called "silly chltter- 
chatter" would be of value to me later as a story writer, 
but I had yet to make the Big Breakthrough. I was as yet 
unable to see myself as a 'iwrlteri" I still saw myself In 
the role of oonsumer-crltlo, 

(Udly enough, I was by this time a professionally pub¬ 
lished writer—of non-flotlon. I had become a Jazs orltlo 
and a regular contributor to METRONOME, a monthly Jass 
magazine, and as a critic and Journalist I was contributing 
articles to other magazines as wall. But In my mind, there 
was a strong distinction between creating a written art¬ 
work—a story—and criticising others' artworks—reooxds— 
or reporting on events which had transpired. I saw myself 
as an after-the-fect commentator and reporter. 

I had a great urge to Be A Writer, however, and I was 
desperate for story ideas. I was so desperate. In fact, 
that I began to dream about my problem. In my dreams, typ¬ 
ically, I'd finally come up with a Great Story Idea, and 
awake feeling very optimistic-only to watch the idea 
crumble into nothingness by the light of day. None of the 
ideas in my dreams were any good; the fact that I had 
turned to dreams only underlined my desperation. 

Then one day I was talking with a friend. We wore 
strolling down Seventh Avenue near Sheridan Square. It was 
a pleasant summer day In 1961. We fell Into enthusing 
about A. E. van Vogt, and how much we'd enjoyed his early 
stories, especially Sian . We agreed that Damon Xnlght warn 
right about all the things wrong with van Vogt as a wri¬ 
ter—but we also agreed that It hadn't mattered. liJadaH 
mattered l Why? , 

What were the elements In van Vogt's fiction which were 
so compelling that they carried us right past the wooden 
prose and left-field plotting? Ever the critic, I began 
expounding on what I thought these were. And, as we 
strolled down the street, talking loudly and gesticulating 
wildly In our enthusiasm, a thought suddenly came to met 
maybe I could use those van Vogtlan elements In a story. 

Well, why not? van Vogt wasn't using them any more. 

We agreed that we both missed that kind of story, and I de¬ 
cided to see if I could make use of them. 

My typewriter was at Towner Hall—the mlmeo shop cum 
fan hangout which I owned and around which fandom coel- 
lesced in those days. There were always two or three 
people there, typing away on one of several typers or cut¬ 
ting stencils for a fanzine. So I went back to my apart¬ 
ment Instead, and using my wife's portable typer on the 
kitchen table, I sat down to try to write my "van Vogt 

As I analysed it, van Vogt's success in his early stor¬ 
ies came from what I considered a "paranoid" qualltyi the 
protagonist was someone speclea, but didn't know it, and 
was at the mercy of opposing forces, each determined to use 
him to their own ends or crush him in the process. Pine. 

I could come up with Just such a character. Then too, van’ 
Vogt wrote in 800 word blocks, introducing a new Idea—or 
so ho said—every 800 words. That guaranteed a swift pace 
and unexpected turns in the plot. 

Using this "formula," I sat down and wrote twenty or so 
pages of what I thought would be a short novel. 

After I'd written those pages (four very short chap¬ 
ters), I showed them to Terry and suggested we collaborate 
on the novel and try to sell it to Cele Goldsmith's AMAZING 
I was very impressed by what Cele was doing with AMAZING, 
and I looked no further than the hope that we might appear 
therein. 

I sxiggested collaboration to Terry because I had, stlU 
little confidence.in my actual prose. It was badly declar¬ 
ative, almost a straight recitation of events. I felt very 
Inadequate with dialogue, and consequently there was very 
little of that. What I did do reasonably well was to put 
myself in my narrator's shoes and try to feel everything he 
experienced, in order to describe it best. 

And that—the conception of a story modelled on van 
Vogt, to be "Improved" in collaboration with Terry Carr— 
was my Breakthrough. 










Later, I was to analyse what I had done and describe It 
as "analysis and synthesis." That Is, I had looked at 
something I'd liked, and then used those elements to syn¬ 
thesize a new story. My discovery that I could do this was 
the way in which I became, in my own mind, "a writer." 

At the time I didn't have it all figured out yet, but I 
knew, I had an intuitive grasp of the fact, that something 
had changed in my viewpoint and perspective towards myself 
as a creator. I felt elated, very enthusiastic. I'd ac¬ 
complished something and the desperation was gone. 

The story I'd started laid unfinished for a year while 
I dealt with other problems in my life. Towner Hall was a 
financial drain, and I had to give it up after a year of 
operation. That meant finding a new apartment big enough 
to move all the equipment into, and that meant moving out 
of Manhattan into a lower rent area—Brooklyn, as it turned 
out. And my first mairiage was even then dissolving, a 
tramatic event. I didn't have time to pursue the story 
just then. I knew it was there and I could do it—eventu¬ 
ally—so I didn't feel any immediate pressure to continue 
it. 

But about a year later, in the summer of 1962, I began 
writing short stories. After writing a story born out of 
my frustration with the breakup of my marriage—ultimately 
published in AMAZING as "Phoenix," with Marlon Zimmer 
Bradley (who had redrafted it for me)—I turned to the 
novel I'd started and used its opening for a short story, 
the first of which I gave to Terry Carr, and which we sub¬ 
sequently sold as "I, Executioner" to Fred Pohl's IF. 

I was still not convinced of my own skills with prose, 
you see; I regarded myself as an idea man, who could create 
a basic story idea and have it "cleaned up" by Marion or 
Terry. I knew I was still very weak on dialogue and I sus¬ 
pected similar weaknesses on a general prose level. I was 
still learning how to paragraph dialogue, how to handle 
viewpoint, and other basic skills in fiction writing. Each 
collaboration was instructive to me: to see what Terry or 
Marion did with my stories was an education. (Terry and I 
subsequently wrote several more stories together, all of 
which eventually sold; Marion and I collaborated on two 
other stories, neither of which was finished to our satls- 
feCtlon and which remain in our files.) 

From that point on, my progress wah slow but definite. 

I had learned how to create stories; I had only to develop 
my skills in executing those stories as prose on paper. 

In 1963 Terry ard I collaborated on a novel for Monarch 
Books, a minor paperback firm. The novel was a potboiler, 
appeared under a pseudonym, and was Monarch's last book be¬ 
fore that company folded. All in all, I am greatful it 
did not receive wide circulation. But I learned a great 
deal from that book. I created the plot and wrote a de¬ 
tailed, chapter-by-chapter outline. The plot was a formula 
already decreed by Monarch, and flowed inevitably from the 
title. Invasion from 2500 . The only problem—one which re¬ 
quired hours of brain-wracking by Terry and myself—was the 
resolution. Then I wrote the first draft. 

I had never before attempted to write a novel-length 
work. It seemed Impossibly long. I was able to begin the 
task only by focussing my attention on the immediate job of 
writing each chapter. Each chapter was to be three thou¬ 
sand words long. That's the length of a rather short 
story. I had a detailed description of what was to occur 
in each chapter (the outline), so I sat myself down in 
front of the typewriter each day to write a single chapter. 
When it was finished, I would quit for the day. Since I 
was writing first-draft, this was not too difficult; I knew 
Terry would clean things up for me. That made it a less 
daunting task, I just had to create a complete chapter, 
with all its essentials on paper, 

And daily, the stack of pages began to mount. Finally, 
I was finished. I had a stack of manuscript pages more 
than an inch thick. Just hefting it made me feel good. 

I'd accomplished something, by God! I'd written a novel! 

Of course Terry had a lot of work to do. He had to 
redraft my prose where it needed it and because I'd abrupt¬ 
ly changed viewpoints in one chapter, he had to write a new 
and different chapter there. But in substance, the book 
was mine; we both agreed I'd done the majority of the work, 
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And that wu probably ay final breakthrough; my reali¬ 
zation that 1 oouU, indeed, write a work of novel-length, 

Most beginning wrltere etart out with short etorles and 
often, it seems, the shorter the better. This occurs 
despite the fact that a good short story is In most 
respects more difficult to write than a good longer story. 
The reason is a simple one: most beginning writers don't 
regard themselves as capable of writing anything longer 
than something requiring one or two sessions in front of 
the typewriter. They want Immediate results. A novel re¬ 
quires a disheartening amount of time with no immediate 
indication of success along the way. Few beginning writers 
have that kind of confidence in themselves, or in what they 
are writing. 

I was typical In that regard. Until I wrote my first 
novel, the longest story I'd written was probably not more 
than five thousand words long—more often three or four 
thousand words. If I could write a three thousand word 
story In a day. It would tedte me two or three weeks to . 
write a novel. If I worked on It and produced three thou¬ 
sand words of finished copy a day, with no breaks for 
weekends. 

In fact, I have done this.' Although the amount of time 
from start to finish on a book might be a matter of months, 
the actual working tine worked out to between two and three 
weeks, and the rest of the interval was devoted to Interup- 
tlons of one sort or another. 

Soon after finishing that first novel with Terry, I sat 
down to take another look at my "van Vogt book". I real¬ 
ized the chapters were too short, and I quickly acknow¬ 
ledged the fact that imposing a new idea every 800 words 
was too arbitrary, to say nothing of being too taxing on me 
In any case. But the Idea still worked, and when I rewrote 
those early chapters (incorporating some of the improve¬ 
ments Terry had made on "I, Executioner") I was able to 
sell the book to Don UoUhelm at Ace as, eventually. 

Android Avenger , a novel of which I an still moderately 

After that I wrote an average of two books a year for 
five or six years, ending up with thirteen published novels 
to date, most of them written and published between 1964 

and 1970. 

In the late sixties, I began writing short stories 
again. No longer because I could write nothing longer, but 
because my perspectives had changed so radically after wri¬ 
ting a number of novels that I saw the short story form 
with fresh eyes and was able to take a new approach to 
short stories. I've sold every short story I've written. 

In fact, since I962 I've sold every piece of fiction that 
I've completed. 

Which, by most stemdards, makes me A Writer. 

Writing is only one creative outlet; there are a var¬ 
iety of others, I have. In the peist, painted and drawn, 
and more recently I've Involved myself in music, both as a 
musician (whose technical skills are largely undeveloped) 
and a record producer. Once, the thought of moving Into 
other areas of creativity would have frightened me. My own 
perceived Incompetence would have stopped me before I 
began. 

But now I realize that we all have creative urges and 
It Is simply a matter of acquiring the necessary technical 
skills with which to express one's creative urges which de¬ 
fines us as "creative". Skills can be learned. For some 
of us they come easily, and for others—myself Included— 
they require a continued application of energy and a wil- 
llt^ness to keep at It even when the going becomes dis¬ 
couraging, If I have a message to Impart with this Install¬ 
ment of My Column, it is this: Don't stop. Don't let dis¬ 
couragement overwhelm you and convince you that you can't 
do It. Keep at It. Overnight success stories are often 
years In the making. 

Feedback: I've tried to change the nature of this Column 
somewhat this time, but future Columns depend In part upon 
your feedback.; Please let me know (0/0 THRUST) what you 
want to see hare In Issues to come. 
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of all the SF magazines. IF was my favorite, and I still 
regard Fredrlk Pohl fondly for constantly providing such 
entertaining fare. But also he provided a column about 
fandom by Lin Carter, who stands In my personal hall of 
fame. If only for that accomplishment. I found out, you 
see, about you people out there, publishing magazines, cor¬ 
responding, and meeting at regular meetings and conventions. 
Fans. I joined N 3 F promptly. And I found out that there 
was an upcoming World SF Convention In New York City, 
chaired by a professional and fan writer whose work In both 
fields I much admiredi Ted White, 

This was 1967. I was going to go to this convention, 
yes sirl I showed the Information to Dick and Bob, and 
they were going to go too. The three of us, going to New 
York City, to see, hear and meet fellow fans and most of 
all writers . I cannot tell you how enthusiastic I was 
about this. The prospect Infused my veins with goddy ex- 


■^ut I was fifteen the 
parents who just could no 
even If Bob Reiter was se 
slble. My parents never 
and there were many fight 
with my mother. It was c 


But writing was and always has been 
still is. Rarely am I a very fluen 
long paragraphs in a single bound, 
ting teacher, who deserves an essay 
should pexsue writing. My thoughti 


But then I had yet to reckon with my love i 
SF, and the galvanizing effect of frustration upon one of 
my most Intense dreams: going to NYCON. 


■▼■y resentment for my parents has long since faded, and 
now I can bettor understand what they did. But the Idea of 
becoming a writer was so Ingrained In me by that experience 
that I never surrendered It, 

So, I started writing science fiction stories. Bad 
science fiction stories. In my sloppy handwriting—I 
could not type. 

This problem I surmounted by a twelvth grade course In 
typing. I didn't do well, but all In all I still consider 
It the most valuable high school course I took. I remember 
plotting a STAR TREK episode with Bob Reiter that we were 
going to write and submit tc Cone Roddenberxy, and looking 
back on the plot, I realize that I already had a good sense 
of pacing and plotting. Coincidentally, there are some 
resemblencoB In that plot to the plot of a recent book I 
wrote with Ted White for Popular Library, Forbidden World 
(which should appear In October). I also wrote a story In 
the twelfth grade which I promptly lost, but ressurected Its 
plot later, which Chris Lampton turned Into a story called 
"The Most Dangerous Man In the World."* Plotting was the 
favorite pastime of my da;>dream 8 . I enjoyed making up 



















0 I wrote more. Not much more, but atlll more. 
Intereet In SF alive If only so that I'd be able 
It eventually. 

senior year of college, two major things happened 
saw a bad Hammer film on television, and met 
:hrls Lampton 
lethargic tal 
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lofiistatltis 

Is there a failed writer in the house? 

Or, perhaps, to rephrase the question a bit more deli¬ 
cately, a not-yet-successful one? 

I expect that more of you out there will own up to the 
second label before the first, and that's perfectly under¬ 
standable. But how many of you have spent half a year wri¬ 
ting a novel, sent it off to a publisher, and gotten it 
back later with a "thanks-but-no-thanks" letter from the 
editor? I'll take all that wincing and fidgeting to be an 
affirmative answer. Did you ever wonder who really read 
the thing? Who the unlucky slob was who hacked through 
your eight hundred pages—250,000 words—of your Imagina¬ 
tive extravaganza? 

Well, wonder no more and pass the alka-seltzer, because 
you're listening to him. 

You see, it's difficult, if not downright impossible, 
for an editor to take care of all the business he has to, 
and still read everything that slides in under the door 
with his name on it. Thus, your humble correspondent, the 
urderpaid lackey, enters the scene. I work as a reader for 
Dell Books, under sf editor Jim Frenkel and consulting edi¬ 
tor Don Benson, two very competent but overworked men. My 
job is to read any Incoming sf that they think is worth 
looking at. I show my mug twice a week, and they give me 
twc or three items to take home. Host often, they are man¬ 
uscripts (either from agents or directly from writers) or 
current hardcovers from outfits like Doubleday or Scribners 
looking for a paperback edition, and sometimes out of print 
paperbacks (old Lancer books have been pretty common around 
here, and, surprisingly. Laser books, rights to which have 
been returned to the authors). I drag them home and read 
them (sometimes that's not as easy as it sounds), and come 
hack with a two hundred word report for each, summarizing 
the plot and telling what I think of the effort. My pay¬ 
ment is the princely. Industry standard of fifteen whole¬ 
some American dollars. 


Reader's reports serve much the same function for the 
editor as back cover blurts do for the bookstore browser. 
They give him a sense of the book in a short paragraph or 
two, from which he can determine if it's worth his time and 
energy to sit down and read the entire thing. If my report 
says a novel is a turkey, Jim might read the first few 
pages of the manuscript and skim the next twenty or thirty- 
enough to decide whether he agrees. If I liked it, he 
might pass it on to Don to see if someone else shares my 
enthusiasm. The angles are played to guard against some¬ 
thing good slipping through. Final decisions are made by 
Jim, after close consultation with Don, who's got fifteen 
or twenty years of experience editing sf (being responsible 
for Pyramid's impressive list in the sixties, euid later 
Beagle Books in 1971). 

Dell isn't the only outfit that uses readers—most, if 
not all, of the paperback houses do. My friend, Hoshe 
Fedsr, reaxis sf for Jim Baen at Ace. It makes sense to 
want another opinion on a book, especially from someone who 
knows his/her/lts way around science fiction (ahem). Inter¬ 
estingly, the editors of all the major science fiction pub¬ 
lishers today know the field and, surprise of surprises, 
even like the stuff. Most have been reading it since they 
were kids, and edit sf by choice, not because they drew the 
short straw. Some of those around them, however, see sf as 
just another category in which to dump a book. Even that 
seems to be changing, though, as more art directors, sales 
people, etc. are beginning to realize that sf is something 
different, if not something special, and requires special 
handling. Jim has gone out and visited Dell's re'glonal 
sales and distribution people many times to impress upon 
them the unique handling science fiction requires, and 
feels he's met with a great deal of success. An editor can 
bust his cubes buying the best books he can, but if the 
sales hustlers are on his side, he might as well go over 
and pies in the Hudson, because the books will go nowhere. 

My position, certainly not lucrative or prestigious, is 
nevertheless one in which I'm pleased to find myself. 

There's nothing I like more than getting paid to sit on my 
cheeks and read science fiction. But I also learn an in¬ 
credible amount from it—the wondrous illusion that I am 
peering over the shoulders of the Secret Msisters of science 
fiction publishing has planted Itself in my brain. Also, 

I'm learning about the process of publishing from talking 
with Jim, learning what to look for in a manuscript, how a 
package is assembled and other odd bits of info, like which 
agents are assholes and which publishers are thelves. All 
this stuff is valuable data to be filed and stored for 
future reference. 

Over the last ten months, I've read a greater variety 
of stuff than I am normally accustomed to reading. I've 
discovered exceptional writers that I had somehow previous¬ 
ly missed, like Michael Bishop, John Varley and Tanlth Lee, 
I've come across new writers of whom I expect great things 
in the future, such as Greg Bear, Marvin Kaye & Parke God¬ 
win, Eric Van Lustbader, John Maddox Roberts, and Diane 
Duane. I've gotten the opurtunlty to read terrific books 
by people I admire (Aldlss, Priest, Shaw and Dann) and ex¬ 
perienced stomach trouble thanks to a few awful books by 
writers of established reputations (Nolan, Hoyle, Reynolds 
and Anthony). My perspective has changed now that I see 
more of what is written as opposed to what is published. 
Writing reports forces me to think about what I read in 
uncompromising terms (it also helps to know that the author 
will never see what I have to say). All this cranial exer¬ 
cise has helped me to put things in order. My tastes have 
become more reactionary, and I've gotten cynical as hell 
about science fiction. I now have little patience with 
authors who don't have a story to tell, or let their pre¬ 
tentions, literary or otherwise, get in their way. I've 
also tired of the hoary devices lazy writers use to save 
themselves strenuous brainwork, and I've gotten fed up with 
the cliches that insisted on popping up in all the expected 
places. And worst of all, I've found myself firmly believ¬ 
ing that a great majority of science fiction writing suf¬ 
fers from a distinct paucity of imagination. 

Let me get more specific, and run through the conclu¬ 
sions and ideas I've come up with one by one. 
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First, most everything written Is shit. You remember, 
old. what's-hls-name's law. This year, there are two new 
factors we have to contend with: 1) Star Wars, and 2) the 
sudden realization by all sorts of heJ.f-wlts that there Is 
money to be made In sf. I am apalled at the number of 
shltbralns who are coming home from the movies these days 
muttering to themselves, "Hey, that syfy stuff shore looks 
easy, I think I'll write me some of It." The results are 
Invariably as warped as their own perceptions of reality. 
In the case of writers with some small amount of ability, 
the work Is undermined by their basic Ignorance of elemen¬ 
tary science, and their unsympathetic attitude toward the 
subject matter, I wish someone would Inform these poor 
misguided souls that In order to write science fiction, 
you've got to have a basic understanding of the mechanisms 
of the universe. I've got to put up with such moronic 
stuff as ships made of plastic and steel a-iloys, a repul¬ 
sive force being called "ytlvarg" (gravity r.pelled back¬ 
wards), beings whose lungs have "reversed" (?) making It 
necessary for them to breathe car'^on dioxide, a disease of 
unknown symptoms called "space cafard," or allen-s who can 
only hpve one child because after that their genes are too 
diluted to have another. Stop laughing, this Is serious 


readers and writers fancy themselves thinkers of the un¬ 
thinkable, welcomers of change, builders of the future and 
all the rest of that garbage. But look at what gets writ¬ 
ten and read, and you'll soon realize that all that "seek¬ 
ers of tomorrow" stuff Is all a crook. Like any other com¬ 
mercial artform, science fiction depends on proven quanti¬ 
ties for continued success, l.e. formulas. There Is an 
unwillingness to Innovate plaguing most sf writers, and a 
resistance to real, threatening change sticking like a 
steel rod up the asses of most sf readers. Too many fane 
look for comfort and familiarity Instead of challenge, and 
most sf writers are In the business of supplying that fam¬ 
iliarity. Science fiction looks backward more than any¬ 
thing else. Into out childhood and early adolescence, where 
problems were perceived In terms of black and white, and 
the solutions were self-evident aifter some thought. Sf 
more often serves as a retreat Into a realm of security 
Instead of a journey Into the challenges and dangers of un- 
plored adult territory, as It so often, and Incorrectly, 
congratulates Itself for doing. I don't know why this Is 
so—I'm too close to It, I think, and guilty of It myself. 
For some reason, the emotional retardation, the shirking of 
real rbsponslblllty, has tagged along with the reverence 



Information In lousy make-up and attempting to pass It off 
as part of the story—the "Gee, Mr. Wizard, how did you... 
routine. The rationalizations given must satisfy the 
reader's skeptical nature, but not bore him with Irrelevan 
cles and distract him from the story. 

The next most common falling I've found is the afore¬ 
mentioned failure of Imagination, 

Now I'm not the first guy to come along and point up 
the essential schizophrenia of science fiction—the unner¬ 
ving fact that this visionary literature Is Inextricably 
tied to a self-inhibiting conservative tradition. Sf 


oated reader. These things have to be thought out. Char¬ 
acters can't be forced to do things they wouldn't do If 
they were alive and sweating, standing there next to you 
blowing their body odors In your direction. 

Failure of Imagination extends beyond the humans In the 
foreground Into the settings and Ideas that make what you 
are writing sclenoe fiction. Imagination Is science fic¬ 
tion, and unless you're someone really special, you gotta 
work for It. The sf which I find most rewarding shakes up 
the accepted parameters of this reality, or convincingly 
portrays an alternate set. The writer provides the read 
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One of the old standby statements about fiction writing 
is that there are basically three plots—"person meets per¬ 
son" , ",the person who learned better" and "go with the flow 
until you get where you're going". With the limited amount 
of basic plots, it is no wonder that readers of science fic¬ 
tion eventually find themselves in a state of perpetually 
wondering where they've read that story before. 

With science fiction, there can probably be a fourth 
type of; plot added immediately—"gosh, look at the strange 
things■here". So it could be said that there are four 
basic si plots that we see over and over again. 

We might dismiss the repeats as mere Immltatlons. Obvi¬ 
ously, pew writers have favorite authors. Thus we do get 
immltatioh Bradbury stories, imitation Heinleln stories, 
and even imitation de Camp stories. The stories often fail 
though, and are, hopefully, seldom published. Imitation 
being what it is, there are trends in writing. At this 
very moment there are probably a lot of new writers fin¬ 
ishing up their versions of Star Wars and st'rtlng on a 
new Close Encounters. Yet even such trends cannot explain 
the "I've read this before" phenomt 

Bu-^ some people in attendance a a Clarion workshop 
have stpmbled onto the truth—there are ten stories every 
writer must write! 

It happened at the Clarion West which I attended in 
1973. a number of lists were developed attempting to de¬ 
fine the.ten stories. Stories were added and subtracted 
depend!^ on how frequently they appeared at the workshop. 
Some which, luckily, never appeared were added by consensus. 

Eventually, we developed the list to the point where we 
criticised stories simply by saying, "This is just a number 
3 with a little number 5 thrown in." It was all a joke, 
until we realized that Harlan Ellison had written a number 
2 and a number 3, Ursula LeGuln had committed a number 2, 
and Roger Zelazny writes lots of number 8. 

So here it is, the list of The Ten Stories Every (SF) 
Writer Must Writei 

ll The First Fuck Story. 

2) The Misfit Story (or I need to find my real place in 
life). 

3) The I Will Live Forever Story. 

9-) Gee, I Could Call The Last Two People Adam And Eve... 

5) There Will Be A Better World Someday (or) 

There Won't Be A Better World Someday. 

6) I'll Show Them,So There! 

7) Draculastein Proves Technology Is Bad For Us. 

8) Standing On The Beach (or) 

On The Moon Watching Mushroom Clouds (or) 

In The Field Watching The Aliens Leave (or) 

. i On My Own Grave... BEING SENSITIVE. 

9) We .^e All The Dream/Toy/Artlfact Of A Vast Intelli¬ 
gence. 

10) The Question Of Death, Oh Boy, Story. 

Most of those types of stories should sound familiar. 

The Adam and Eve story is probably reinvented at least once 
a day somewhere in the world. 

At Clarion West the student writers began to consiously 
avoid writing those particular stories. It was obvious 
that all had already been written over and over. Yet, by 


avoiding these stories, the students may also have been 
avoiding success. 

Let's look at the facts. Roger Zelazny's first pub¬ 
lished science fictlpn story was "Passion Play" in the 
August 1962 issue of AMAZING. It was a short-short dealing 
with a rather crazy robot society which celebrated by recre¬ 
ating all the great auto races of the past—including the 
crashes. The protagonist was a robot which is finally des¬ 
troyed as a part of the re-enactment. The robot experi¬ 
enced- a bit of the standing around being sensitive, and 
also illustrated the Draculastein a bit. 

Shortly after "Passion Play" appeared, AMAZING carried 
Zelazny's "Moonless in Byzantium". It too used the "being 
sensitive" theme, combined with some "I'll show them," 
but Instead of one active character, it had two. Not much 
later, "A Rose For Ecclesiastes" hit the stands and Zelazny 
was a star. 

Harlan Ellison's first published story, "Glow Worm" 
(February, I956, INFINITY SCIENCE FICTION) is so bad that 
It almost hurts. It was very obviously an "I will live 
forever" story. His second story, "Life Hutch" was also a 
little obvious, but readers of IF no doubt enjoyed it when 
it appeared in April, 1956. Whereas "Glow Worm" depended 
on accident and coincidence, "Life Hutch" depended on char¬ 
acterization. In short order Ellison went on to add stor¬ 
ies to his Kyben War series, and he too was established. 

What becomes obvious, eventually, is that the early 
published stories of most writers are very simple things, 
clearly expressing one or maybe two of the ideas contained 
in the TSEWMW list. While not everyone writes an Adam and 
Eve story, most writers contemplate it. Some of the 
stories on the list are very appropriate to autobiography— 
and young writers tend to start writing with fictionalized 
or wish-fulfillment autobiography. 

A concept bandied about at Clarion in 1973 was that al¬ 
most anyone could write one of the ten stories and eventual¬ 
ly sell it, as long as he or she could put a sentense to¬ 
gether. The proof of the writer came after writing the 
barebone, basic stories on the list. Only a true profes¬ 
sional would be able to continue writing after those first 
ten stories were used up. 

Some writers, then, use themselves up with the first 
or second publishable short story, or first novel. Having 
explored a concept once, they are unable to bring anything 
fresh to it again; unlike an Ellison, who still writes 
stories about misfits and living forever. 

The pattern of learning described above applies to a 
great many science fiction writers. Take your Science 
Fiction Magazine Index and find the first five or ten pub¬ 
lished stories by a given author. I think you'll find a 
great many of them fall directly into the ten categories of 
stories writers must write, if only to get them out of 
their systems. 

So the list ends up being a list of story ideas that 
new writers might want to attempt, rather than avoid. With 
the exception of the Adam and Eve story, most ofthe other 
types of stories are bought and published constantly. 

Now what we really need is a list of stories that ed¬ 
itors always accept. 
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when It was unpopular, I have gone on the line anl gone on 
the road In the name of good writing| I have done what I, 
as an Individual, can do. And will continue to do It. As 
1 will ccftitlnue to write Ellison stories no matter what you 
think they should be labeled. 

But your curious crusade Isn't mine. My sights are set 
higher. I despise the ghetto, and I revile those who wish 
only to keep their little category Intact. Sheffield sug¬ 
gests If the best writers leave that the field will be 
Judged by the worst. Well, that's fair. If Sturgeon emd 
Slsch and Wilhelm and Sllverberg and (following the specious 
logic of Sheffield's argument) I move along, then shouldn't 
the field be judged by Lin Carter and Jerry Poumelle and 
the Star Trek books and Tolkien? Because those are the 
best-selling authors. And It's what the public has come to 
believe Is sf. You crawl on your bellies like reptiles to 
worship at STAR WARS' altar, without teiste or sense of an 
understanding of the effect such crap has on the reading 
habits of the massmlnd. And yet you want your cake, too. 

You want guys like me to stay In the boondocks with you, 
writing 1929 drivel. That would be easy. I could make a 
lot of money doing It, and pander to the taste of the ^ 
groundlings. 

But I won't. I haven't "deserted the noble genre of 
3 cl-fl." I'm marching to the beat of a different drummer. 


First of all, I think we can Ignore the cussing and 
generous personal Insults, They are full of sound and fury 
but they don't add anything (although I must confess that 
"slmplemlnded dungfuck" has a certain charm). Remove the 
swearing, and what Is left? Well... 

"I do not write science fiction.,.what I write Is fan¬ 
tasy, It's allegory. It's mimetic...perhaps...twenty- 
five years ago...I wrote a few stories that resemble 
(sf)..." 

If you want to choose a definition of sf that Is so re¬ 
strictive, I can't stop you. But this Is the same Harlan 
Ellison who accepted a carload of Nebulas and Hugos— 
science fiction awards. If you feel strongly that you don't 
write 'that stuff, that you even despise It and the ghetto 
that It represents to you, was It ethical to accept those 
honors? Of course It was—because the long-suffering and 
much-abused fans have a broad view of sf, one that can em¬ 
brace the Clarke-Helnleln-Clement works and can also give a 
Hugo to "The Ones Who Walk Away From Ornelas". Is any Elli¬ 
son work more of a parable. Is any further from roqketshlp 
drivel? 

"Stop telling me how to live my life..." 

I don't care how you live it, until that starts to ef¬ 
fect my life—then I care a lot. When you arbitrarily 
define sf as "the ghetto", "the mud", "The, boondocks", then 



Hr. Sheffield?" 
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scope for an ad homlnem reply that It's hard to put the 
knife away. I resist the temptation for one reason onlyj 
your reaction makes It clear that no words of mine can 
torment Harlan Ellison as cmielly as he can himself. 

The "scientific vivisection of one nerve till It Is 
raw" comes from within, You hold the knife, and you flay 
yourself In public. Harlle Is sixteen, forever and immuta¬ 
bly. It Is apparent from your letter just where you find 
the fuel that generates your stories. 

And so, after the fun la over, I find that my dominant 
feeling Is sympathy. 1 fear this may Irritate you more 
than anything else, I wonder. 

Meanwhile... 

Keep oool. Don't offer people like me the awful temp¬ 
tation of your Preparation H experlences—some of us will 
be unable to resist a very cheap shot. March, If you must, 
to the beat of your different drummeri keep writing) seek 
the Grail) follow the greater crusade—but don't ever for^t 
that you have friends In the ghetto you so despise. 

'And...the god that you took from the printed book go 
with you, Ellison.' 

-Charles Sheffield 


Greg Benford Good Issue, Very good. In fact.// 

1105 Skyline Drive Norman Splnrad's place Is, of 

Laguna Beach, CA 92631 course, brilliant. This Is the 

best analysis of the true face of 
the mainstream I've ever seen. Two tripe to NYC this year 
confirmed for me Norman's landscape, etched here. 'Liter¬ 
ary television' Indeed. What's numbing Is that the discov¬ 
ery of a budding writer by a perceptive editor, the gradual 
development of that writer, etc.—this legendary process 
simply can't happen anymore, except In nooks and crannies 
such as sf. We all must deal with corporate mentalities, 
and that's stultifying. So finally, I think Norman's 
right—write what you like, and when you're finished the 
artistic work, then turn businessman. Otherwise, th# mar¬ 
ket mentality will screw up your Inner vision as surely as 
a faulty teohnl(iue could. // Paying attention to the NEW 
YCRK REFUSE OF BOOKS will tangle you In Illusions, too. 


majority votes of two assemblages of members of the SFWA, 

// Your ninth question to Splnrad was "Who was handling 
(the decision to,go after Ace Books, and audit Its records)?'' 
That decision was mine, I'm responsible, Alexei Panshln's 
constant agitation provided the final spurrowellng to move 
a president of the S.F.W.A. to do what we should have done 
long ago: ses what might be pouring up all that smoke. As 
usual, I asked advice of between a half-dozen and a half- 
soore people, and of course had to get the agreement of 
the Chairman of the Grievance Committee to handle that which 
we knew would be a^blg Job. Former president Jerry Pour- 
nelle held that post, and he agreed. During the I976 World- 
oon, he and I spent several hours talking to two Ace peoplei 
edltcr Pat Lobrutto and senior vice president Tom Doherty. 
The deolslon was major, monumental and scary. I felt that 
we Ijsd to dc It, or be a little more than a club; we are not 
and cannot be a union. Ace Is owned by Grosset and Dunlap, 
new, which Is owned by Fllmways, Inc., a conglomerate that 
seems to own those portions of the planet not already owned 
by RCA or Arab sheikhs. The S.F.W.A, is far from wealthy, 

A cartoonist would have shown me with a balloon over my 
head containing the words, "Gulp! I'll do It." We did It. . 
Doherty was, and has been, and Is unequivocally, gloriously 
cooperative. We—meaning Fournelle and I', In the beginning) 
after that Fournelle did over 9/lOthe of the work—contacted 
the members, and asked those who thought they might have 
complaints to give us details. We contacted and employed 
a New York City accounting firm. They went In, with Ace's 
full cooperation. The checking was a lengthy process, 
lengthier and more complicated than I'd Imagined, and ter¬ 
ribly expensive. In money. It cost me forty or so hours; 
Fournelle probably gave It 200 hours or more of his personal 
time. Neither Fournelle or I ever sold to Ace. We weie 
working for writers . through the S.F.W.A,, and thus for all 
' of us fans. The result Is the payment by Ace of an amount 
between a quarter and a half million dollars. In back monies 
owed, to writers In several fields. Yes, Western and Gothic 
. and I suppose Nurse authors benefltted from our guts, our 
action, our labors. Like Norman, Fournelle and I aren't 
’ writers" any more than Clive Cussler's Raise The Tltan - 
_ makes him a "sea writer"; we are writers. ( Raise , by 















proeel) If we oen etop It or et leeet bounl It about the 
rulee, all wrltere will benefit—and eo will all of ue wh( 
are alao fane. 


Jerry Poumelle I find Mr. 

12051 Laurel Terrace eetlng. H 

Studio City, CA 91604 more llnke 

fesslonal 

real world of sf writer's troubles..." I have recently, as 
Grievance Chairman, finished the audit of a publisher—the 
first time an author's association has ever examined a pub¬ 
lisher's books—for 35 authors and 140 titles. I have ne¬ 
gotiated a new contract between ISAAC ASIMOV'S SF MAGAZINE 
and the writersj I have Induced a book publisher to chaise 
his boiler plate contract to something a great deal more 
favorable to the writers; In cooperation with the State 
Department and the Israeli police we have closed down a 
pirate press that operated In Israel and stole more than a 
score of books from our people; we have Induced a large 
chain store to stop handling those horrible "Instant re¬ 
mainder" books that sell at 4/$1.00 and we are working on 
other outlets to stop the flow of "Instant remainders"; and 
this all happened just this summer. I have also been in¬ 
volved In settling disputes between writers ani "story doc¬ 
tors", talked some writers out of lawsuits, helped get an 
option clause cancelled for another— Mr. Blschoff, how 
much more thoroughly can we be Involved In "the real world 
of sf writer's troubles"? 


Jessica Amanda Salmonson Many (or a few) thanks fa 

Box 5680 University Station your all-boy fanzine. I 
Seattle, WA 98IO5 pose you want some nifty 

heated discussions on all 

controversy, but If I've learned one thing. It Is that 
Is strictly boring (though dangerous) to step between a 
bunch of boys buggarlng each other. I felt like I'diSt 
back In time three years. Into the pages of OUTWOHIDS, to 

e of the same lads snapping at each other with some 
ame lines. Tsk. Boy-fen sure can get raunchy some- 
No matter—better you fellas waste your energy 
aoh other golden showers than write misogynist bull- 
SCINTILLATION. THRUST. Perfect name for an all-boy 
Sheer genius, that title. Maybe if you stick to 



e. Instead of cutting 
garbage. // I'm not 1 
w?). Right now I 


^hod, I ask you 
lived a good Ilf 


Lynn Bush I just read THRUST #8 and I'm very dlsap- 

(address lost pointed. Dave B's article/essay was good 
or misplaced) because he described something all of us 

over 17 know. The other articles were okay. 
But I am so angry about the naked women on page 38 and the 
back cover, not to mention the tight space suit on page 30, 
that I can hardly see straight. Host sf mags have several 
pictures of skimpily dressed nymphs or suitresses, but your 
mag Is the most blatent (I'm not counting boderllne pom), 
I'm all for beauty, and the women on the back cover Is 
beautiful, but there must be some tie In, a context to 
place them In and there was none for these pictures. Ob¬ 
viously this niA£ Is not for woman (if you were considering 
us you would have either left out the nudes or Included a 


offered to hold Spinrad's coat while the la 
J.J. Pierce (fortunately this offer occured 
not In an actual Incident). Spinrad turns 
normal—that is. If any writer (sf or other 
called normal. // The Eclectic Company by C 
a good pun. I've never been a fan of Koont 
cept for Shattered (or was It Chase ?). I c 
any of his plots or characters, Charles Sh 
quent "Harlan, Come Home!" is perhaps the f 
ten on the "defections" of Silverbob, Malzl 
far better than the semi-hysterical tpne of 
. in SFR^23. However, the poem was maudlin a 
lively destroying the mood of the open lett 
If It was Charles' Idea or your's, but sham 
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It In and ruined a damn good 2urgument, // "Us atid Them" by 
Dave Blschoff was perhaps the biggest piece of horseshit 
I've seen printed In a fanzine In a long, long time. Sci¬ 
ence fiction, unlike fantasy and spy stories and romantic 
novels and westerns and historical epics, Is a literature 
of sophisticated technology and science. Its readers must 
be willing to accept the rise (or fall) of such sophistica¬ 
ted knowledge as part of the story. Sure, a highly techni¬ 
cal book may stink as fiction while a "soft science" one 
may become a big success, but In order to enjoy either, the 
reader must be familiar with sophisticated technology and/or' 
science. Back In the 20s few people had this knowledge, 
mainly because technology wasn't really making any Impact on 
social life. By the 30s It was quite notlcable. In the 40s 
It was Indlspenslble, and by the 50s It was an obsession. 
Science fiction Is popular today because we're living In a 
science fiction world. I think Dave's Hegency Period anal¬ 
ogy Is faulty and prefer Ben Bova'e Jazz analogy. We will 
see slick, popular, and souless spinoffs In the future, but 
there will always be a dedicated hard core keeping the 
faith and dispensing the Inspiration, Fans may become out¬ 
numbered, but there will always be a fandom. // 

The Ted White brouhaha with Andy Porter surprises me not. 

I subscribed to AIGOL some years ago and let my subscription 
lapse since Porter offered me (as a reader and lover of sf) 
nothing In the zlne. I found It blajvi back then. Since I 
haven't read Ted's (rejected) column yet, I can't comment on 
whether or not Andy was justified In removing It. I think— 
from his own words and Ted's—that Andy acted In a low-down 
manner with Ted, Ard. Porter's comment that the "banter and 
Informality of the fannlsh fanzine had, I felt, lees and 
less place In AlfiOL" and "casual references to people that 
were acceptable with a circulation of 250 weren't with a 
circulation of 25OO" Is crap. He sounds as If he's running 
scared—scared that his source of llvllhood will collapse 
around him if he dare offend anyone (sounds a lot like a TV 
exec, eh?). SCIENCE FICTION HEVIEW has a circulation of at 
least 5000 and Gels has never been afraid to let his zlne 
be a "shlt-piss-fuck" creature. Indeed, that was and Is 


what makes SFR the best fanzine In exlstance today, (But 
bigger Isn't always 'better. The current Incarnation of SPR 
Is good, but 1 wish It had more of the spirit of the old 
version. And look at OUTWORIDS, which eventually collapsed 
under Its own weight. Only one fanzine 1 know of got.better 
when It got bigger and that's CINEFANTASTIQUE,) Porter's 
comments about White's alleged connection with the drug 
culture Is mud slinging, pure and simple. That ^ grounds 
for slanderl Ted White's column was (as In Its numerous 
Incarnations) good (I especially dug the Grant Canfield 
lllo, which does look a bit like Ted). His comments on 
HHIAVY METAL match mine, no argument or comments there. // 

I do think Ted and Darrell Schweitzer have missed the msrk 
entirely concerning STAB WARS, Who knows, maybe because - 
I'm a more film oriented person (1 hope to go to USC's film 
school next fall and get a job making movies), 1 see STAR 
WARS In a better light than Ted and Darrell, 'both literary 
oriented persons. I feel I will be at least a good film 
maker, quite possibly a great one, simply because I ha-ve an 
"eye" for film. Ted White claims there's a lot of coinci¬ 
dence In STAR WARS. Not really. Tatooine was probably an 
alternative destination for Princess Lela'.s ship—she knew 
obl-Wan Kenobi lived there and also that Parth Vader would • 
probably try to head her off at Alderaan. That the storm- 
troopers missed so often was explained, too, just as having 
our Intrepid heroes escape—Darth Vader let them escape so 
he could follow them and he probably told his goons not to 
let any of them get hurt. The dogfight battle at the end 
Is poetic (or rather, cinematic) license. Just as the tank' 
battles In A BRIDGE TOO FAR, PATTON and BATTLE OF THE BUIGE 
occur with the advlsarles too close together, so Lucas shot 
STAR WARS' climax In an unrealistic manner. If either of 
the three war pictures above had been filmed realistically, 
the ■tanks would have been scattered all over the country¬ 
side and would have lacked dramatic Impact. It's sMy to 
write about two starships 100,000 miles apart traveling at 
.50 and blasting away at'each other, but try visualizing It 
In a movie, Lucas Is a master film maker, he knows his 
craft well. He throws all sorts of clues and hints about 
the motivations of hie characters around, yet no one In 
fandom sterns to have noticed. The statement Hans Solo 
makes, "1 made the Kessal run In less than three parsecs" 

Is followed by a cut to Obl-Wan with a who-do-you-thlnk- 
you're-trylng-to-kld? look on his face. And finally, let's 
get this crap about sf 'being a lltezsxy medium straight once 
and for all. Sf has long been a port of the cinema—one of 
the earliest films to tell a story was Geroges Holies' TRIP 
TO THE MOON In I899I Aid there have been damn good sf film 
which have succeeded In both cinematic and science fictional 
terms. Witness THE LOST WORLD (1925). KING KONG, THINGS TO 
COME, THE INVISIBLE MAN, THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL, THE 
INCREDIBIE SHRINKING MAN, PRIVIIIffi, 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY, 
PUNET OF THE APES, DARK STAR, and others. What Ted and 
Darrell say Is that because STAR WARS.. Is a "Planet Stories" 
type adventure. It's no good. This Is crap going back to 
the earliest days of sf, only then we were told all sf was 
bad. Just because a film Is an unabEished space opera does¬ 
n't mean It's a piece of junk. Lucas has crafted a beauti¬ 
ful film, a masterpiece of movie making. Films show what's 
happening now l There's no tlme.to think, only to feel the 
experience as the story unravels. Frank Perry's DOC was a 
thinking western, very accurate and realistic. It doesn't 
hold a caidle, of course, to John Sturgis' GUNFIGHT AT THE 
O.K. CORRAL, which Is pure cornball. Similarly, films like 
DIARY OF A MAD HOUSEWIFE, PUY IT AS IT LAYS, CHIID UNDER A 
LEAF, aid PUZZIE OF A DOWNFALL CHILD are all acclaimed as 
"masterpieces" and "milestones" (millstones?) In film ma¬ 
king. Yet, why do people Ignore them to watch CASABLANCA, 
CARRIE, OBSESSION, and THE DIRTY DOZEN—all great examples 
of film making and all so full of holes they should fall a- 
part. But they don't. The reason Is emotion. When you 
make a film which combines emotion with reason (THE GCDFA- 
THEH films or Woody Allen) you've really achelved a master¬ 
piece, Finally, both Darrell and Ted seem to be suffering 
from the "sour grapes" syndrome. Both announce openly that 
they don't think anybody's ever made a good science fiction 
film or la likely to. This, to me. Is childish. What do 
they want before they will say a science fiction film Is 




good iuimummmum I-ll b® greatly mteres. 
ted In what they have to say about CLOSE ENCOUNTERS C3F THE 
THIRD KIND. // To wrap thlnge up, allow me to restate how 
much I liked THRUST. Let me urge you to become a little 
more forward In your editorial policy, Doug, and make THRUST 
more distinctive. I think you have a sharp mind and I'd 
like to hear more of your opinions. 

^ell, thanks, and yes, I do have a sharp mind. I'll be 
coming out very strongly In my editorials In the future, 
l»t I plan to stick to the role of catalyst and guiding 
spirit to a large sense In regards to the rest of the maga- 
slne. I won't bo writing anything that I think I can get 
someone else to say betterj/ 


Hike Gllcksohn THRUST #9 Is one damn good fan- 

141 High Park Avenue mine, as I'm sure you know. You 

Toronto, Ontario N6F 2S3 somehow manage to oome up with 
truly important artloles/ints^. 
views for eaoh Issue along with a lot of provocative mater¬ 
ial for those of us who do little with Interviews with pros 
except reed them and enjoy them. All in a visual paokage 
of surpassing plsasantnsss, naturally. A lot of fanmlne 
edttoza oouU learn a great deal from reading and looking 
at TKHUBT, // I did enjoy the Splnrad material (d'esplts the 
tendency for self-aggrandlmement at times) but there isn't 
a great deal a non-reader like myself can really say about 
it. I've enjoyed several of Spiiurad's stories, so I'm glad 
he seems to be doing so well for himself, and I'm also glad 
he doesn't plan on (julttlng the sf field, whether his rea¬ 
sons axe exemplary or not. // As far as the Ted Vhlte column 
is concerned, I personally would rather Ted continued to 
provide the sort of column he has In this Issue rather than 
attempt to regenerate an ALGOL-type column. I have little 
Interest in information about markets, agents and other 
paraphenalla of the professional, but I always enjoy Ted 
writing about popular culture, etc., as he was here. Even 
though I don't agree with himi I'm probably not going to 
renew my subscription to HEAVY METAL because I just don't 
find enough of what they publish interesting enough to buy. 
But when Tod reviews HM, ho does so much mare than review. 

He offers his ideas about art and comics and some history 
of his Involvement In the field. That's the sort of thing 
Ted does so well, and that's what I'd like to see you en- 
oourage him to do. // If anything, your editorial about the 
THRUST/AIGOL confrontation merely shows that despite Andy's 
attempts at making his fine magazine a professional endeavor 
he's still enough of a fan to react In a purely personal way 
Instead of a professional publisher type way. Maybe there's 
hope for Andy yeti // As a notorious non-reOder of science . 
fiction, my admiration of Chris Lampton's column carries a 
lot of we^ht. This Is an excellent column, both for the 
quality of writing and the thought behind the concept. Even 
though I've real none of the books discussed, Chris writes 
well enough that I'm extremely interested in what he has to 
say. And that says one hell of a lot coming from an unre¬ 
constructed fannlsh fan like myself. // You nay be glad you 
were able to squeeze In the Sheffield letter, but I'd Jiist 
as soon you hadn't had room for It. I've read exactly the 
same shallow and sophomorlc thinking on numerous other occa¬ 
sions ^md I can only hope that Harlan has the necessary 
self-restraint to refrain from making the obvious response. 
If Harlan wants to quit the field, or quit writing, or quit 
America, or quit living, he has the right to do so, and 
nothing Charles Sheffield could possibly say could change 
that. I’m a bit disappointed with you, Dougi this strikes 
me very much as an example of a contribution used for a com¬ 
bination of name value apd controvertlallty without regard 
for quality or thoughtfulness and I'd have thought THRUST 
abbve suoh ploys. // The most personally provocative article 
la the Issue Is Dave's "Essayingi Us and Them". A proper 
response would require an article as long as Dave's original 
submission and I haven't the time for such a lengthy retort 
right now. Basically I'm very disappointed in what Dave had 
to sayI not because he's all that wrong, because there's a 
lot of truth In what he had to say, but because he knows 
that the negative aspects of fandom that he writes about are 
not all there is to fando% and yet he falls to give the 


balanced picture’that he is capable of offering. A lot of 
the criticisms Dave levels at the weaknesses of fandom are 
valid, Iwt I definitely think he's guilty of almost totally 
avoiding the positive aspects of fandom and over-emphasising 
the negative ones. It simply Isn't true to imply that ev¬ 
eryone in fandom Is there because they find, In the fannlsh 
mlcirocosn, an escape from the unbearable pressures of the 
"real" world, nor Is the implication that most. If not all, 
fans are social misfits, neurotics, outcasts and pariahs a 
valid one. Dave knows this well, yet he conveys this im¬ 
pression by concentrating on a few of the weakest character¬ 
istics of some of fandom's most Insecure members, as if they 
were representative of eQl fans. Sure, there's a lot of 
things wrong with fandom, and some fans may leech onto fan¬ 
dom in an attempt to establish some sort of specious super¬ 
iority they can't achieve In any other way, but Dave con¬ 
veniently overlooks the many people he personally knows who 
don't oome within a parsec (or a minute, if you're George 
Luoaa) of that desoription and I find that a very under¬ 
handed way of baok-stabbing a sooiety that Dave has no real 
reason to blaokball. The unfortunate thing is that there's 
a kemal of truth in most of what Dave saysi the wronghead- 
sdness arises from oreatlng a forest out of the kemal and 
falling to see the reality of the trees as a result. 

Dave Blsohoff Repliesi 

The Buzz Dixon letter gave me a good laugh, even If his 
good hearted naaiecalllng did get a little messy. But, Hike 
Gllcksohn's letter here disturbed me. Mike seems to take 
my essay and Interpret It emotionally as some kind of 
heavy handed assault, backstabblng, and 'blackballing' of 
fandom. Huh? Listen, If you want to see one of those, try 
Tom Monteleone's column In the latest issue of KNIGHTS. My 
column, however, said absolutely nothing about how much I 
dislike feuis. In fact, in It I reaffirm my evaluation of 
myself as a fan, no better or worse than any other. It's 
fairly neutral on that ground, merely putting forth a valid 
and often Ignored point about.something that I think we 
should all think about. My column la not an evaluation of 
fandom—It merely examined one aspect of an unfortunate pre¬ 
judice of many of us, and related that to a generalization 
which I based on personal experience, and what I know about 
ay own Involvement In sf and fandom. It Is not meant to be 
an emotional diatribe, as one would think when reading 
Mike's letter and the hurt whine his words Issue. Perhaps 
I should have added that sf fandom has no monopoly on this 
feeling of exclusiveness amongst the members of a group. 

It's a common social occurance, seen everywhere from nation¬ 
al patriotism to devotion to some ladles' church circle. 
Perhaps Mike's letter Illustrates another layer of meaning 
to the essayi perhaps I was also saying that we ought to 
take an objective, unemotional look at ourselves, anl cor¬ 
rect the things we see wrong. Mike regrets that I did not 
give the good points about fandoml Of course the good 
points outweigh the bad, but that wasn't what the essay, was 
about, weis It? It wasn't "Blsohoff's Evaluation of the To- 
• tallty of Fandom". I did not mean 'Us and Them' to be 'per¬ 
sonally provacatlve’I merely an examination of one element 
of a complex and Interesting anarchy of people who like sci¬ 
ence fiction.' It was supposed to jar Individual minds, not 
emotions. I like fans, I'm one too. My essay was as much 
to myself as to any other fan. So please, Mike, think about 
It before you organize an Inquisition for me, 

-Dave Blsohoff 

^s for me, I’ll stick to my decision to publish the Shef¬ 
field piece. What seems to be overlooked by both Mike and 
Harlan Is that Charles was saying that sf would be hurt by 
Ellison's leaving; he wasn't telling Harlan he couldn't 
leave, Just expressing the opinion that he shouldn't. I'm 
actually stuck In the middle of the whole Issue. I care 
enough and respect Harlan enough to want him to do what he 
thinks is beet for hlja, yet at the same time I care about 
science fiction as a whole, and ^lgree that the field will 
be lees for hie leaving. Both Harlan and Charles have le¬ 
gitimate views In this matter, and as editor of THRUST I 
will continue to seek to publish any and all legitimate 
points of view In euiy matter related to solace fiction^ 




3 really any mainatream to break Into? I'd say no. 
say mainstream we meant 1) best sellers—strictly a 
IS Splnrad says, where there is considerably less 
: freedom than In sf; 2) acedemlc fiction—a term 
I from Gore Vidal, meaning fiction as a teaching 
sslgned to be explicated, not read (Joe Haldeman has, 

3 reason, expressed a desire to get Into this field— 
lon't knoH)| 3) "literary" mainstream, meaning real- 
Lctlon as "Art" or a field In vdiioh fiction is still 
:e expression, not something calculated for audien¬ 
ce best sellers and television. Why should euiyone 


but a theatrical fake, who resigns to get atten¬ 
tion. He's been resigning for two years now, and has two 
novels coming from Pinnacle and Doubleday and a short in a 
recent F4SF. SUverberg's resignation is genuine, but he 
hasn't gone to the green pastures of the mainstream. He 
hasn't written anything lately. He lost Robert Helnleln 
as well, ten years ago, even though his ghost has been wrl 
ting ju ‘ 

afraid Delany is finished. I think sometimes our fie 
praise, making 



recognition, no more than fanzine writing. And where 
!S one sell a "literary" mainstream story? Well, THE 
NEWYORKER is doing well, buys two stories a week, but their 
"Irements are strict, a genre unto themselves, NEW 
ICAN REVIEW, an anthology series, folded. PUYBOY and 
i other slicks are buying less fiction and steering 
raids best seller writing. The mainstream is in the 
ite sf would be in if ANALOG were the only steady market, 
ire are a few "little magazines" like PARIS REVIEW (HUDSCK 
lEW just folded), but they have low standards and have 
in taken over by acedemlos—who write in academese, r.'^t 
llsh. At ASIMOV'S SF MAGA2INE we've frequently gotten 
imlSBlons from people widely published in these magazines 
1 are trying' to break into sf, submitting lists of their 
mlc degrees and publishing credits. Not one of these 
; l-0en worth considering. Few were written in literate 
rlioh. Aid yes, I roid breaking into. The tide has turned. 


Alan R. Bechtold I finally got my copies of THRIB1#8J!9 ani 

P.O. Box 1821 I must say I'm impressed. Cowards can 

Topeka, KS 66601 hardly offer their readers a truly open 
forum for discussion of all topics and 
■you, Mr. Fratz, have certainly proven yourself no coward 
with these two Issues! // THRUST#9 hit me the hardest. The 
Splnrad, Sheffield and Blsohoff pieces all struck the same 
chord in me. “Ah yes!" I thought. "T^ese people have their 
thumbs firmly on the pulse of the whole problem!" Splnrad 
fully understands the cold, oruel realities of the main¬ 
stream publishing scene, Sheffield has a perfect grasp on 
Harlan's arguments to the contrary of Spinrad's via rebut¬ 
tal, and Blschoff knows too well the very real limits fan¬ 
dom has put on the sf field as a whole, thus bringing about 
the need for the first three or four arguments! If that 
doesn't make sense, then re-read the three articles men¬ 
tioned and see how full-circle they bring you, // I wrote 

































































































Hollywood has certainly taken this to Its celluloid heart, 
adding that If a few noises may be added which let the 
’viewer pretend he Is dealing with heavy philosophical 
matters, without exerting any effort, all the better. The 
Intellectual content of Close Encounters may be summed up 
as "Geel There might be somebody out therel" Now It 
would be possible to make a genuinely Interesting film 
about UFOs, treating them as mythic elements, just like the 
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of the human aplrlt. It offers a multiplicity 
etatlons. 

a fan of "New Wave" literature, but neverthelei 


I found these stories above-average In concept- I imagine 
the hard-core fans will enjoy It. For that reason, It's 
racoamended. 

—John DlPrel 


WRITEBS OF THE 21ST CENTURY - ISAAC ASIMOV , edited by 

Joseph D. Olander and Martin Harry Greenberg (Tapllnger, 
1977, $10,95/$5.95) *■ 

WRITERS OF THE 21ST CENTURY - ARTHUR C. CLARKE , edited by 
Joseph D. Olander and Martin Harry Greenberg (Tapllnger, 
1977, $10.95/$5.95) 

My reactions to nine tenths of the acedemlc work being 
done about science fiction mostly falls Into two categories: 
"Anyone Knows That" and "Who Cares?". With an occasional 
"That's Ludicrous" thrown in. These two books are the 


edited by Olander and Greenberg, 
tides, critiques and analyses by 
affiliation. 


writers go to great pains to write marginally readable, 
styleless prose making points that are at best obvious 
and/or Irrevelent, and at worst misleading and/or ridlcu- 

The worst of the Asimov book Is chapter three—get this 
title—"The Use of Technical Metaphors In Asimov's Fiction" 
by Maxine Moore, assistant professor of English at the 
University of Missouri. She shows how Asimov's characters 
can be seen as metaphorical electrons, sees the mixing of 
robots and humans (carbon and Iron) as metaphorical steel, 
sees all uses of three as symbolizing transistors, and 
other such Ideas too numerous and ridiculous to mention. 
Talk about academic exercise. In a fanzine, this material 
would make a passingly good fan humor piece, but this Is 


Contrary to what you :»ay have heard, TK Graphics isn't 
entirely dead. This pamphlet was published after the 
general collapse of the mall order business. According to 
Ted Pauls, who runs the operation, the book publishing 
side will continue, although slowed down. 

The present Item Is worth It if you want to pay that 
kind of a price, since the only other place you can get 
the essay Is in a certain Issue of IBID. It's a lively 
and intelligent overview of Bradbury's forays Into radio, 
film, and stage by someone who not only knows Bradbury's 
work, but the theatre as well. Indlck's analysis of the 
Moby Dick script and the functions of the various changes 
on Melville is excellent. When he gets to Bradbury's 



Would you like to know what kind of solenoe-flctio5 
might have been reeid by the Fonz and the rest of the 'f 
gang In "Happy Days"? Actually, from watching the T.V. 
series, I doubt very much if any of them were that in-f 
terested In the subject. It is too bad that the producer 
have not quietly Included an old copy of Analog or Fan-^ 
tasy & Science Flcton in there somewhere, for the 1950's 
were responsible for an outpouring of creativity in 



; thanks for taking interest anyway. 

The Clarke book Is about the same, with the pinnacle of 
absurdity being reached by the following passage about 20011 


although neither one h2is ever appealed to me personall 
I like Howard Fast's story "The Large Ant" much better 
presenting as a topic, the humane treatment of alien 
visitors no matter what shape they happen to be. 

"The Last Day" by Richard Matheson Is very 19501sh 
and touching, as It details the final day In the ll^fe 


THRUST 





















Ing but holes (craters) on Mars. In fact the Viking photc 
graphs give the impression that the dominant life-form 
Is mte. Hm, m^be that is an idea for a plot? 

Robert Sheckley is represented by "Early Model", a 
'tale of a forcefield gone haywire on a primitive planet 
that I enjoyed immensely. "Sail On! Sail On!" by Philip 
Jose Parmer is basically a one joke alternate world 
story which is last in this book, and rightly so, as 
It Is not one of the best examples of his work. 

"Two-handed Engine" by Henry Kuttner is still quite 
V^ld as a statement on crime and punishment through 
robotics. "The Snowball Effect" is delicious in its 
humorous expose of sociological extrapolation. "Grandpa" 
'is edl early example of a planetary ecology fable 15 years 
before the. subject book on its present importance, while 
"Scanners Live in Vain" puts one in mind of the "Six 
Hllllon Dollar Man" and "The Bionic Woman" through its 
'cyborg characters. I not care for it very much but 

tha-t, Is a matter of p. 1 taste, as I do not care for 


case typify the periods perfectly, and are highly imagin¬ 
ative. If you are just getting started covering the 
stories of the ’40's and '50's In your book collection, 
both volumes are worth a special place on your shelves. 

— W. Ritchie Benedict. 


THE PSYCHOPATH PLAGUE by Steven G. Spruill (Doubleaay, 

1978. $6.95) 

This is Steven Spruill's second novel, and it shows 
quite a bit of promise. The novel is straight from the 
-forties In both style and content, but is just the type 
of interstellar adventure/mystery story that I have a 
weak spot for. 

The protagonist Is Ellas Kane, playing the nart Of 
the multi-talented and highly educated, but not at all 
materially motivated. Investigator of things too strange 
to be figured out by anyone else. The problemi There is 
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substituted, in vdth only a little work. 

Head this book only If you are a sucker for a good sf 
adventure/mystery too, and don't give a shit about the 
difference between elements and compounds and stuff like 
that. And do watch out for Spruill—his sense of pacing 
and plotting could help him produce a fine novel some day. 

-Doug Fratz 


STAHHIKER by Jack Damn (Harper & How, 1977, $7.95) 

This Is a novel that reads smoothly, with events. Im¬ 
pressions and thought provoking Ideas being subtly presen¬ 
ted within almost every paragraph. 

The story opens far In the future on an Earth which has 
become a vassal planet of the Hrau—a technologically super¬ 
ior race who have attained control of the galaxy. H uman 
societies have been reduced to an almost feudal exlstance. 
The book concerns the travels of Bo Forester, wandering 
from town to town. It follows Bo's odyssey through the 
galaxy, as well as his odyssey through his own mind—his 
voyage from the objective to the subjective. Along the way 
he encoxinters a variety of aliens and alien situations 
which serve to keep the plot moving. 

There Is a lyrical, poetic quality about the narrative. 
The words fit well together and flow smoothly. Damn's use 
of combined words—dreamwalls, ghostlines, Hraustlck—Is 
very effective and fits beautifully Into the context of the 
novel. He skillfully blends the different levels of exis¬ 
tence; the narrative weaves In and out between the two real¬ 
ities—Bo's mind and the objective world. 

Starhlker Is a functional Integration of many Ideas, 
and In this case, the whole Is much more than the sum of 

_ -Melanie Desmond 

ASCEffilON by Charles L, Grant (Berkley Medallion, 1977, 

■ $1.25) V 

Ascension Is a novel that almost was. It has— 

A potentially powerful and graphic world made weak anl 
otsoure by having most of the most Interesting details 
eluded to but not seen... 

A potentially strong protagonist made erratic and Incom¬ 
prehensible through patternless change In attitude, charac¬ 
ter and motivation... 

A potentially gripping story of a quest for vengence 
turned Into a few good fragments In a hodgepodge of events. 

The story Is of a post-war world an! Orion Parrlo's 
quest lor vengence on those who killed his father. Parxio 
Is sometimes mature and Intelligent, and sometimes a 
naughty brat, and shows virtually no power of Introspection. 
At times he shows great courage ani sense; at other times 
he's stupid and cruel. But then he has good company, for 
all the other characters, with the possible exception of 
one robot, show the same erratic qualities. 

The prose la of an unusually high quality, however, 
and Grant is certainly capable of producing some fine 
novels. This just Isn't one of them. 

-Doug Fratz 


THE JEWEL-HINGED JAW - Notes on the Language of Science 

Fiction by Samual R. Delanv (Dragon Press. 1077. $12.Q‘;1 
One of the things I've discovered through my small- 
scale huckstering activities Is just what books fans buy. 

If this were a general circulation magazine, such Informa¬ 
tion wouldn't be relevant, but here' It is: My observation 
Is that since Dhalgren Samuel Delany, formerly one of the 
most popular SF writers In fannlsh opinion, has fallen Into 
tremendous disrepute. Yes, I know the thing h^ sold 
umpteen hundred copies, but a.y the same time D'elany has 
lost the hardcore science fiction audience, I doubt he 
really cares, but this review is for your benefit, 
dear reader, more than his. Enough time has passed so that 
there are new readers coming In who know Delany only as 
the author of Dhalgren . at which point they gave up. To 
them he Is the epitome of all that Is tedious, long-winded, 


pretentious, and mindless. As a result second hand Delany 
books, even the early Ace Doubles, and such Items as Nova 
and The Einstein Intersection are poison. No one who 
doesn't know Delany can do better Is willing to risk 
another Dhalgren . 

This Is a big change from ten years ago, and It's a 
shame, doubly so since It means The Jewel-Hinged Jaw Is 
going to be Ignored by fandom. 

Fandom's loss entirely. Contrary to popular belief, 
Delany Is not completely wrecked by self-indulgence. He 
still has something to say, and at best he says It 
brilliantly. There are certainly flashes of brilliance In 
The Jewel-Hinged Jaw . 

The book Is a collection of essays dating from 1966 to 
1977, two appearing here for the first time. Certainly 
the most outstanding Is "About 5.750 Words" (from the old 
series SFH) which stands the stock "style vs. content" 
argrunent on Its head, Delany's thesis Is that the two 
are Inseperable. Content begins with the first word put 
to paper, and as he goes along he demonstrates what he 
means. Thus, nothing can be without content If It comm¬ 
unicates at all, and something rewritten In a dfferent 
"style" (or a different translation of the same work) has 
been changed more profoundly than just the window dress¬ 
ing. In this light, what we call "no content" Is really 
trivial content, a different matter entirely. You may or 
nay not agree, but In coming to his conclusion Delany 
gives considerable Insight Into how prose works and how 
people read. 

How things work . Delany Is good at this. In "Faust 
and Archimedes," In the process of explaining the merits 
of Zelazny emd Dlsch, he explores how symbolism works, 

"On Pure Story-Telling" Is about the difference between 

what the ear wants and what the eye wants, oral vs, 
written literature. (Agreed, but I would Insist addition¬ 
ally that written literature must read aloud well, 
pleasing the ear.) "Alyx" (the Introduction to the Gregg 
Press Joanna Russ volume of the same title) has some 
Interesting thlngs'io'say about sword & sorcery, 
particularly that the barbarian isn't an elaboration of the 
princely hero of the fairy tale. He's the troll under 
the bridge, made vaguely human. Part of "Shadows," which 
Delany once delivered as a Phllcon speech, goes Into some 
detail about how the term "science fiction" works, and 
doesn't, "To Read The Dispossessed " examines that work at 
the length of some fifty pages, and often finds It wanting. 
In a postscript and scattered throughout, bits of auto¬ 
biographical Information give some Idea how Samuel Delany 

Cause for confusion: I must admit I don't understand 
all this. Delany lacks the ability of, say, Isaac Asimov, 
to make a complicated Idea accessable to the uninitiated 
without loss of accuracy. Sometimes he gets too far ahead, 
falling to define terms of relationships or how he got 
from A to C, especially when tangling with problems of 
logic or linguistics. I must echo what Charlie Brown 
said In ASIMOV'S SF (issue 6), that some of the things 
Delany takes for granted as obvious are not obvious to 
anyone else, I would also argue that sometimes Delany 
tends to get side-tracked In his parenthethes so that the 
whole sentence has .to be reread several times before It 
makes any. sense. 

Maybe some of this will be cleared up In another re¬ 
reading. This Isn't, after all, the sort of thing you 
zip through once. So much of It Is rewarding that It 
deserves detailed study. 

The Dragon Press edition will probably be a collector's 
Item someday. Besides that It Is sturdily bound and 
printed on good paper. My only objection Is It contains 
far more typos than one would expect In a professional book. 
Dragon's address Is: Dragdh Press, Elizabethtown, NY 12932, 
(That's right, no street address.) 

While we are on the subject of Delany, I never Imagined 
it would be necessary to toll fans that his fiction Is 
worth reading, but now It seems to bo. Conveniently, 

Gregg Press just sent along some volumes from their uniform 
edition. They've got a hardcover Dhalgren for $35.00 which 
I don't think many Individuals will buy, but some of the 
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THE DIVERSIFIER 

"A TRIBUTE TO THE GOLDEN AGE OF SF" (MARCH 1978) 



Although stylistically sljLllax to her other works, We 
Who Are About To... is much slower reading. '*rhe novel be¬ 
gins with the crash of a lifeshlp containing eight people 
onto an uncharted and practically barren planet. It Is 
the story of one woman's acceptance of the reality of her 
eventual death, and her choice of the means of dealing with 
that reality. Her decisions are greatly complicated by the 
seven other people she happened to be stranied with. The 
novel deals quite realistically with the brutalities and 
violent personal interactions she faces aMi, In the end. 


It Is always Interesting and exciting to follow 


Clifford Slmak Mack Reynolds 


A1 Slrois 
Cliff Bird 
Clyde Caldwell 
Jim McQuade 
Gary Winnlck 
Denis Tiani 
Ron Wilber 
Steve Fabian 
Craig Anderson 


PLUS I Reviews, Poetry, Columns, and a special question and 


This special Iss 
DIVERSIFIER, P.O 
issues $1.50 or 
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Her first book, Starsother . drew mixed reviews. However, 
seny flam and errors In plotting, style and character¬ 
ization, which are forgivable In first books, are not so 
excusable In second and third books, CLOUDCRY is Ms. Van 
Seyoo's newest novel. In terms of style and workmanship. 

It still presents aany of the technical flaws which marred 
Stamother . 

CLOUIXMY la a coapllcated book to read. Yet, on the 
surfaoe, the baslo plot is not so difficult to follow, 
Verrons, the protagonist, la a famous Interstellar ex¬ 
plorer who has oontraoted the dreaded bloodblossom dl- - 
sease. Slnoe the disease is fatal and contagious, he Is 
aent to a quarantine planet where a quarantine colony is. 
With him la sent Tlehl, the only Ehminheer to ever con¬ 
tract the disease. The Ghalneer, an alien race, devel- 
'oped as avlans Instead of sammals. Once on Selmarrl, 
the quarantine world, Verrons and Tiehl find the colony 
boring and so slip off with Sadler Wells, a human from 
the Ice planet Talberon to go exploring. It is an advan¬ 
tage of solenoe. fiction that the intrepid interstellar 
explorer la so well stereotyped, that he seldom needs a 
reason to go exploring. With all the instinct of a lem- 
alng, he slsply does,with the author leaving it to the 
reader to swallow the implausibility. Brawny and hairy 
chested, Verrons sets out with his companions simply on 
a whim. Crashing through the jungle, they chance upon 
the ruins of an alien city which no one knew was there. 

Even aore exciting is that they also discover a primi¬ 
tive society of Indlgents which no one knew was there. 

In the seanwhlle, Tlehl reverts to the primitive state 
of his forebears and tries to claim the city as his roost. 
Throughout the book, Tlehl and the humans battle, but 
sosehow or another neither party can manage to damage 
the other. To complicate matters, the primitive tribe 
la the decayed remnant of the culture which built the 
city, Alelda, one of the natives, follows the explorers 
and discovers she has tremendous mental gifts. Bu4 her 
,powers are only useful If focused through a certain type 
of crystal. So she sets out to find a crystal. The hu¬ 
mans also set out to find it, as does Tiehl. The race 
Is on. 

There are two aajor flaws in this book which were also 
present In Starsother . The first is the lack of purpose. 
Contributing to this is the flat characterization. Verrons 
Is a brave nan facing certain death, yet the reader is 
shown none of the Inner turmoil. Verrons sumply plunges 
Into the Jungle and happens to find an alien city. Ms. Van 
Scyoc depends heavily upon stereotypes to carry the charac¬ 
ters. Much of what the characters do really is not clear • 
In terms of motivation. Her characters should be clear 
cut and individual. What cripples this is her style. She 
tends to overwrite. If loss attention were given to des- 
orlptlon, perhaps characterization would be stronger, 

.'he major falling of this book is the major falling of 
Sj^anotJjer. Ms. Van Scyoc is enamoured with the literary 
device of switching perspectives. In CLOUDCRY she alter¬ 
nates chapters between Verrons’, Alelda's and Tlehl's view¬ 
points. While switching perspectives is a valuable device 
If skillfully done. In CLOUDCRY 's case, it is only confus¬ 
ing, Interfering with the flow of the action. Two-thirds 
of the book Is padding, superfloxis to the plot. A single 
perspective would be more appropriate. 

CLOUDCRY la not a tad t»ok. It is as good as eighty 
per cent of the other science fiction being published to¬ 
day, If you enjoyed Starmother . you will enjoy CLOUDCRY . 
•It Is good light reading though prohibitively expensive 
In Its haidbaok edition. Ms. Van Scyoc, however, still 
■ has far to go before she cl.allenges the likes of Joanna 
Russ, Ursula Le Guln, or Kate Wilhelm. 

-Wayne Hooks 


IW MEAIB AWAKE 

«.75T 


edited by Leslie A. Fiedler.(Dell, 1975, 


Most of the stories in this volume are "classics", 
having been reprinted several times in the last century. 


As a result, some have an "over-anthologized" look, replete 
with Reader-Dulling Familiarity. Two prime examples are 
"It's a Good Life" by Jerome Blxby, and "The Nine Billion 
Names of God" by Arthur C. Clarke. These two pieces pre¬ 
viously appeared in The Science Fiction Hall of Fame (vol¬ 
ume-l), where they both appeared slmult2meously (in fact — 
side by side). Their reappearance Here is redundant. 

I suppose in a collection of this sort a feeling of 
deja-vu is unavoidable, but it dcas support the rumor that 
the SF market place is presently being saturated with Nos¬ 
talgia. Publishers prefer safer, more "trled-ani-true" 
ingredients to hook a reader. A case in point is "The Cold 
Equations" by Tom Godwin, Godwin's tale is a splendid, 
imaginative piece of work, but having been published and 
republished Innumerable times, it is beginning to show 
signs of aging. The piece's historic value is enough to 
tempt any editor into printing it, but its appearance here 
is disappointing. (The novice reader, however, will enjoy 
it.) 

A bettor choice le "Repent, Harlequlnl Said the Tlok- 
tockman" by Harlan Ellison. This rebel-vs.-The-Machlne 
opus is still rich in wonder and suspense — even today. 
It's a wonder Harlan resisted the temptation to create a 
sequel for this. It has all the right elements...and more. 

On the other hand, a bottom-rung selection, "August 
20261 There Will Come Soft Rains" by Ray Bradbury, elicits 
irritation. No plot. No characters. A thinly-veiled meta¬ 
phor concerning the horrors of technology, man's Inherent 
fallibility, and radlo^u;tive fallout. As a preachy sermon 
cloaked in symbolism, it falls short of Bradbury quality,,, 
succeeds only as a soporific. 

I won't drearily summarize the rest of the 21 sto:^les 
represented in this volume, I think you get the picture. 
Suffice it to say that IN DREAJB AWAKE is a sometimes-good, 
sometimes-bad, mostly over-anthologized story collection — 
designed primarily for the novice SF reader. The experi¬ 
enced reader should seek elsewhere. 

— John DlPrete 


Late Letter 
From England: 

The following letter was- received just before press time: 

Michael Moorcock Thanks for THRUST, which I enjoyed a 
0/0 8? Ladhroke Hoad lot—particularly Norman's stuff. 
London Wll, England Ted White is merely boring. A droier. 

That's why nobody wants to read him. 
The last voice from the end of the bar at closing time. // 
C3ddly— because the SFWA 'Forum' seems on occasions to 
operate along similar editorial lines as 'Pravda' (only 
positive news is printed...) — I didn't know Harlu had 
resigned when I resigned from the SFVA. Similarly Harry 
Harrison resigned because of the organisation's provlnlal- 
Ism. I left the SFWA and took a life-time sub to LOCUS 
because it is more objective and more useful to me euid 
doesn't address me as 'fellow solenoofietloneer'. I 
can't stand fraternities. I join professional organisa¬ 
tions because I believe in 'solidarity' with other members 
of my craft. Harlan's leaving of the SFWA (re Dave 
Blsohoff's column) was for pretty much the same reasons 
as my own, it seems. What finally triggered me to do it 
was a chauvinistic letter from Poul Anderson in the Forum, 
What confirmed my views of the current situation was when 
they refused to print my letter or Harry’s while ignoring 
the substance of my complaints. I agree heartily with 
Blschoff on SF’s sacred cows. Most of those fuckers put 
the development of SF back for years. Nice to read. 













THE ARTS A HEYOMD . edited tjy Thonaa T. Monteleonp (Double- 
day, 19771 $7.95) An above average anthology with 
some excellent reprint stories, plus two good new stor¬ 
ies by Honteleone and Ellison, all about the arts. The 
stories actually all fall Into two these categories— 
"downtrodden genius" and "the ultlsate cbsnlc art." 

Good reading, terrible art, 

WmSj^ . edited by Stuart David Schlff (Doubleday, 1977, 
$7.95) A horror anthology with stories garnered from 
the fanzine of the ease nase. Several very good stor-i 
les are lncl\ided, plus some fair stuff by the bigger 
names. The fanzine still shows through the cracks here. 

THE FUTUHIAMS ly Dason Knight (John Day, 1977, $10.95) 

A really fascinating book detailing the personal his¬ 
tories of a group of sf fans In New York. Althovgh the 
organization makes It a bit confusing at times, the 
book Is fascinating reading for any sf fan. Highly 
recommended, even If you have to pay the hardcover 
pi;loe. 

THE lERFECT LOVER by Christopher Priest (Scribners, 1977, 
$7.95J An excellent book by one of the beat of the 
younger prose stylists In the English sf scene. 

THE SIEGE (F HONDEB by Mark S. Geston (Doubleday, 1976, 
$5.95) A potentially excellent story Idea—science 
versus magic on a world-wide scale—plotted and paced 
so as to be unreadable. T got half-way through. 

HULENHIUM by Ben Bova (Ballantlne, 1977, $1.95l Book Club 
Edition) Bova continues to convince me that he’s a 
much better writer than 9Si of those he publishes In 
ANALOG, This Is a well written and suapensaful. If a 
bit pedestrian, novel, and It's too bad that It's been 
so Ignored. It's worth the reading. 

COSMIC KALEIDOSCOPE by Bob Shaw (Doubleday, 1977, #6.95) 

An enjoyable and clever oolleotlon of stories—Shaw Is 
at his best doing twist endings and clever. Imaginative 
explanations fear normally over-looked common ocourances. 

STOIEN FACES by Michael Bishop (Harper and Row, 1977, $7.95) 
A well written soclal-worker-helplng-the-savages novel 
placed on another planet. The first part of the novel 
drags—It would have made a better novelette—but the 
last twenty five pages are Incredibly Intense, £is well 



as Incredibly grusome. Still, not major Bishop. 

ALL MY SINS REMEMBERED by Joe Haldeman (St. Martin's Press, 
1977, $7.95; Book Club Edition) The theme Is once 
again "War Is Hell" (even If there's no war) and Joe 
Haldeman continues to be unable to write less than an 
excellent book, while making It all look easy, 

IN Tm OCEAN OF NIGHT by Gregory Benford (DUl Press, 1977, 
$8.95j Book Club Edition) This Is one of the best 
sf books of the year. Pieced together from shorter 
works, the seams barely show. It's my bet for the 
Nebula this year. 

CPU CHILI5 by Robert Bloch (Doubleday, 1977, $5.95) 

A oolleotlon of six sf stories and eight suspense/mya- 
tery/horror stories written In Bloch's simple but 
potent syyle. 

CRACKPOT by Ron Goulart (Doubleday, 1977, $5.95) A short 
but fun novel with delightful humor and Interesting, 

If shallow, characters—except for the slow start. It's 
a good read. You can always count on Goulart for an 
evening of fun, 

WIlDEBLOOp'S EMPIRE by Brian M. Staplefoid (DAW, 1977, 

$1,50 )This Is the third novel of the Daedalus mis¬ 
sion, and the story of an Earth expedition to an 
established oolony and uncovering Its monsterous se¬ 
crets. The book makes good use of the established nys- 
tery/suspense cliches—there's a secret coded message, 
the labyrinth maze—and a group of fascinating aliens 
which demand a sequal. Good standard suspenseful sf. 

THE CRYSTAL SHIP , edited by Robert Sllverberg (Pocket Books, 
1977, $1.50) Consists of three novellas by Vonda 
McIntyre, Marta Randall and Joan D. Vlnge, and although 
the Randall and McIntyre stories are just the beautiful 
and humanistic stories I've learned to expect from 
them, I'm sorry to say that for some reason I found the 
title story by Vinge unfinishable. 

PLANET OF JUDGEMENT by Joe Haldeman (Bantam, 1977, $1.75) 
Yep, It's Joe Haldeman's Star Trek novel. I read It 
as a lark and, embarasslngly, ended up liking It. 

Damn—Haldeman even does his hack-work brilliantly. 

THE TIME-SWEPT CITY by Thomas F. Monteleone (Popular Ll- 
brary, 1977, $1.50) An excellent and ambitious novel 
whose only continuing character Is the city of Chicago. 
It's by far Monteleone's best book to date, and If you 
previously considered him an author of minor ability, 
this book may change your mind. 

KAMPUS by James E, Gunn (Bantam, 1977, $1.75) This book 
extremely uneven as fiction, but holds together rather 
well as part of a vendetta. Gunn seems to hate college 
students for some reason. Misleading cover, too. 

THE mGO WINNERS VOLUME THREE , edited by Isaac Asimov 
(Doubleday, 1977, $12.95) I don't think there's a 
weak story here. What can I say, except that no sf 
library, public or private. Is complete without this 
book, along with volumes 1*2. 

THE ^TH AGAIN REDEEMED by Martin Green (Basic Books, 1977, 
$9.95) I'd love to be able to do a long, scholarly 
review of this book, but the damned thing Is so boring 
and substanoeless that I only got thirty pages into It 
before giving up. 

THE BEST OF L. SHiAGUE DE CAMP, introduction by Poul Ander- 
son-(Doubleday, 1978, Book Club Edition) It is dis¬ 
heartening to think that there may be numerous younger 
sf fans out there who know L. Sprague de Camp only as a 
writer of Robert E. Howard pastiches and occasional 
light. If well-written and Intei^estlng, fantasy stories. 
Sprague de Camp has also written numerous excellent sf 
stories, some of which are now reprinted In this volume. 
What can I say, except that this Is a delightful volume 
which simply emanates class. 

ROCKEISHIP by Robert Malone and J.C'. Suares (Harper Ic Row, 
1977, $6.95) This Is a rather strange one. It's a 
hodgepodge pictorial history of the rocket In fact and 
fiction. Heavy on the pictorial and light on the 
reading, it's apparently meant as a coffee table book, 
but the graphics are not really that striking. The 
whole thing Is worth about five minutes of thumbing 
through. 
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DOUBLEDAY 

The Biggest Hardcover Publisher 
Of Science Fiction Presents 


□ THE PSYCHOPATH PLAGUE 

□ THE MAKING OF THE TREK 

CONVENTIONS $7.95 

Joan Winston 

□ THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND 

SCIENCE FICTION $7.95 

22nd Series 

Edited by Edward L. Ferman 

□ ENCOUNTER PROGRAM $7.95 
Robert Enstrom 

□ ZANDRA $6.95 

William Rotsler ‘ 

□ VESTIGES OF TIME $6.95 

Richard Meredith 

□ DARK SINS, DARK DREAMS 

$7.95 

Edited by Barry N. Malzberg & Bill 
Pronzini 

□ THE PSYCHOPATH PLAGUE 

Steven G. Spruill $6.95 


□ SURVIVOR $6.95 

Octavia E. Butler 

□ FALSE DAWN $6.95 

Chelsea Quinn Yarbro 

□ THE RAVENS OF THE MOON 

Charles L. Grant $6.95 

□ UNIVERSE 8 $6.95 

Edited by Terry Carr 


□ SWORD FOR THE EMPIRE $6.95 
Gene Lancour 

□ UNTO ZEOR, FOREVER $8.95 

Jacqueline Lichtenberg 

□ SHALLOWS OF NIGHT $6.95 

Eric Van Lustbader 

□ MASTERS OF SOLITUDE $8.95 
Marvin Kaye & Parke Godwin 

□ THE REDWARD EDWARD 

PAPERS $6.95 

Avram Davidson 


□ DEATH IN FLORENCE $6.95 
George Alec Effinger 


Available through your local bookstore 
□ r send your check directly to; 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

Dept. ZA-631 

Garden City, New York 11 535 

Prices subject to change 
New York Residents please add sales tax 



THE BEST OF THE FUTURE 

AVAILABLE NOW... 

There is a new direction in the field of Science Fiction. The early period, 
the time of Gernsback, Burroughs and robots, gave way to the middle 
period of interstellar travel, Russell and Campbell. Now a new wave of 
authors, led by the most farsighted of the ‘old timers’ is taking Science 
Fiction into its young adulthood. Experimentation is now mixed creatively 
with the tested craftsmanship of the masters. The great work of the past is 
now the foundation of the future. The best is yet to come, and GALILEO is 
where you’ll find it. 

Our stories are chosen for quality of theme, plot, and characterization 
from authors both new and established. Regular features include ‘The 
Aleph': a preview of coming books, the only advance listing of its kind 
available anywhere (How's that for future fiction!), and ‘Pro-File; short 
biographical sketches of the men and women who have created each issue. 
Special feature articles attack such provocative issues as the fears of 
nuclear energy, the blessing or curse of genetic research, and the true 
unlimited potential of private exploration and exploitation of space. Edited 
and published by a staff of dedicated professionals and idealistic 
volunteers, each issue has been specially illustrated by many of the 
outstanding artists in the SF field today, taking full advantage of our large 
format. 

Our intention in publishing GALILEO is to pick up where editors like 
John W. Campbell left off. Science Fiction is—or should be—quality 
entertainment and literature. It is the most important literature of our time, 
or any time. . . History teaches, science leads. Our GALILEO offers a vision 
of mankind’s future through the eyes of the poet and the scientist. There 
can be no true appreciation of the present, or the past, without the 
perspective of the future. 

But the most important difference between GALILEO and other SF 
magazines,.. is care. GALILEO is the carefully crafted product of 
individuals working to the best of their ability to offer you the finest Science 
Fiction magazine of our age—your age. 

Science and theory are the rawmaterials,. .what mankind might do with 
them is Science Fiction. You can indulge your love for Science Fiction 
with as little as $6 for 6 issues (our special introductory offer), or $10 for 12 
issues (about 83 cents per copy). Get the best of the future, now! 


wm 


This is one voyage I don’t want to miss. Sign me up for the special 
subscription rate I have marked below. My check is enclosed. 

[ ] 6 issues for $6 (saving $3) [ ] 12 issues for $10 (saving $8!) 
Foreign subscriptions: 50 cents per issue additional. 


Name. 


mi 


street:.Town:. 

State:.Zip: 


Send to: Galileo, Dept. IT, 339 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 
































